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New Life for Invalids, 
Renewed Strength for 
the Weak, Greater Vigour 
‘4 for the Brain-worker, a Wealth | 
s| : of Health for Everyone. | 


To instantly invigorate—to per- | daily ,youwill/ze/yourself 
_,manently strengthen—to safe- | getting stronger, and you 
Z guard you against illness and | will experience a delicious 
4G2 disease—to make you healthier | increase of vigour, vitality, 
3. Gand happier—and to equip you ; and reserve strength as the 
with an abundance of reserve rich, revitalised blood goes 
strength—that is the mission dancing through your veins, W 
of “ Wincarnis.” As you take ; making your whole body tingle 

your wineglassfulof ‘‘ Wincarnis” ' and glow with the new /ife that WF 


creates. Depression, Anzmia, | you buy just one bottle of * Win- 
_ Sleeplessness, Weakness, Brain- carnis” to-day, and prove its 

fag, and Nerve troubles will dis- | supreme health-creating virtues 
NCARNI appear, and will be replaced by | for yourself? If, however, you 


=) eM a wealth of glorious health that | would prefer to ‘try before 
EF > will be a revelation to you. Will| you buy,” we invite you to 
| 
| 
5 
1 
! 


TEST WINGARNIS AT OUR EXPENSE , 


Send the Coupon below, and by return of post you will receive a 


liberal trial bottle of ‘* Wincarnis’’—not a mere taste, but enough 
to give you a-dcfinite amount of increased health and strength, 


SEND E FREE TRIAL COUPON: 
THIS (+ 


COUPON 
TO-DAY. 


COLEMAN & CO. Ltd., W 30, Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 
Please send me a Free Bottle of “ Wincarnis."’ I enclose 
thrve peuny stamps to pay carriage, 


1.5) | eee See eee ee meets 
Appris= 


P.W., April 20 11. 


Drink of this cup: you'll ‘find there’s a spell in 
Its every drop ‘gainst the ills of mortality; 

Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen, - 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 


“SELLS 


Ts ELF.” 


April is the month of (traditional) showers : what matter if one has “ rainproofed ” 


constitution by drinking FRY’S ? 


For outdoor pursuits FRY’S gives an added power of repelling weariness, stalenc: 
and fatiguc, and tones up the mind to that extra keenness on work or recreation whi 


makes both a delight. 


It warms. the niged and adds’ to one’s natural. power. of resisting - ill - effects « 


showers and cold. 


“CANNOT BE EXCELLED.” 


Makers to M.M, the King, M.M. the Queen & M.M. Queen Alexandra. 


| MESCELAREDS hell 


PREB RBEBAL MEDIGAL euipe 
(Mlustrated).— ming valuable remedies for 
ailments. Write” todas, — P. W. “Herbalist,” ry 
Charing Cross Read, Jondon. 


raeoas me CURED. — 
recipe 1, ‘Tesinenine—H. Steven Stevens (pan 2), . 
71 Back Pleradiily. Manehester. 


BOON ide WEAK MER. 


bora. 


Visa wareire =— lista, atory-writ 
clergymen Grr yry Leg a ray) 


Whe Boris Bride lé Bridge kes Toad, Hew smers atk See 
redvetion for leng serie 


“eraanata B Lost; ~H —_ 
ws 3 ow low Regained. 


Men Bent senied, ox on SS of ae 


ford, Yorks. 
ASTEROLOGY.—Your future im 
Partner d 


t events 
envelope.— 
Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TBETE BOOGHT; 

- ae by p 5 Salt al 


alle nd TG, =arees) 


bar 
my tor endia’ n 
—Direct t partie ee Co. is 63), “ ve, pt aa 


VARICOCELE.—Every man 
cocele and 


treatm 
panies method. No electricity 
Sent se aled, , two stamps.—B. B, 
Aw Chaneeey Lane ane. London, on we, = meres 


GOOD & LASTING. - Suite LA Measure 
99,6 to 53/- each. Suit eis, a per yard 
Setisfaction teed. Big variet: Patlorne and 


Particu: ons Free: 5 orores & Late 29 Lion 
Buldines. Houddersfiel a 


DRUNKENNESS 


quickly, 


CURED =" pal 


s, Birmingham, 


Chemica! Co., 504 Guildhall Ba Buil 


‘YOU CAN Barn Y- an bour. = wt peastoniecs 
of employment, apply K., 89 Aldersgate St., 


PAT instalments after delivery. Soots, Clothing, 


Jewelery, Cycles Hoceskeld Goede, Mesicat Lnstru- 
Batings: Norwich, eae — 


UTIER’S PIL: of Apiol,’ 
SAzzr v5 PIELE composed piol, Tansy, 


Mention this Te 
Agents, @. Baldwin & Co., Herd & Drug Stores, $ 
Parade, Holioway, London, 


ABTROLOGY.— Even a hanees, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matt care’ 
future added bend birth-date, 1 1 P.0.—Prof. ould, 
Clare House Whitchurch ited Cardif?. 


ROGERS’ NURSERY HAIR ROTION 

deatroye Nita, Terasioes. fe and sure. 74.and 
hemists. Spec’ bottle post free, 1/3, trom 

¥. Rosere, Chemist, 3 Den Jooson tens . Stepney, London. 


CORNS.—Certain cure, painless. Post free, 1/..— 
Stephens, 38 Pembroke , Beven Kings, Essex. 


@., etc., sont = i reer or balance in 
month) * Gaetan and 
@ Out cing. Pas sterprocks, Cestum Forma, 
and Terms, Free.—Reid’s (Coventry), Limited, Duke 


Street, Coventry. 
“YOUNG MEN'S DEBILITY: by brag 


aw FACTEE NBw AUTOMATIC 

compound, accessories, 

complete apes, win ith fuiest instructions, oost£13 10s, 
ee! £6.—Beta, 9 Martell Rosd, Dulwich, 8.W. 


wit, tad -9 WEEK earned by Advertisement 
re, Excellent RT ees for ambitious 

je. Prospectus and full particulars t free,— 
Reeeaat Advertising Seboo! (Dept. 6), TM Oxford 


CURTAINS from the Makers. Send for Cata- 
legue No. 142, largest issued. Hundreds of Curtain 
Mate omelet roe wu rg. Ongersont Fabrics, 
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The Lancet says: 


-that they offer to lend it to any reader of 


“Its food value is double that of bread 
made from ordinary Wheat flour.” 


—T. Moore. 
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A FREE OFFER. 

A few weeks ago reference was made to 
the excellence of the Mulcuto Razor, and 
our gentlemen readers were recommended 
.to secure one on the special terms offered 
by the Company while the opportunity 
lasted. As this number of Pearson's 
Weekly will be read by thousands of persons 
who, perhaps, did not see our former 
remarks, attention is drawn once more to 
the article advertised. The Mulcuto Manu- 
facturing Company are so confident that 
those who try their razor will always use it 


Pearson's Weekly for thirty days. All that 
is necessary is to send half a crown as a 
deposit, and if the purchaser is not satisfied 
the Company will take back the razor and F fl T N E Se Ss 
refund the money. A very large number of aay men of alleges. | Wphy no 

gentlemen do not shave at home because 
they have a nervous fear of cutting them. 
selves. This is common occurrence when | Sieeruies no eof 
ap ordinary razor is used, but no one need j Dut an = oes 
have any apprehension on this score if he 
uses the “‘ Mulcuto’”’ Safety Razor. Wo." Batablished 2 years. 


Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMOI 
“. OAT: 


Lothian 


‘contain 70°, MO! 0°), MORE NOURISHMENT 
‘than ANY other oats.—vide Lancet. 
6d. P: 


PORRIDGE IN PERFECTION ,4;7inuces, 


boiling only 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMIi.” 


™ BREAD 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Rarss. 


No. 1083. 


THE HERMITS OF EPPING FOREST. 


Tur other day, at Stratford, a boy was charged 
before a magistrate with vagrancy. — 2 

He had, it appeared, lived for eight months in 
Epping Forest. In the summer and autumn 
be slept on the ground amongst the leaves, in the 
winter he climbed up the trees and slept among the 

ches. 
as magistrate was surprised. He need not have 
been. Thero have always been people living like 
this in Epping Forest, and the keepers can tell 
strange tales concerning them if they choose. 

One of the best known was Charlie Fowler, who 
lived for twenty-five years in a hut of boughs in 
Moni: Wood. He died four or five years ago, but 
his memory is kept green by a portrait of him 
which hangs in the saloon bar of the “‘ Wake Arms,” 
a well-known forest hostelry. 

‘Another of the “Epping Hermits,” as these poor 
«simple lifers ” used to be called, was a man who 
was supposed to Lave been crossed in love. The 
keepers said that he knew all the deer in the 
forest, and could call each by a name he had 
given it, when the animal would at once come to 
him if it was anywhere within hearing of his voice. 

Yet another well-known hermit was a man who 
went by the nickname of “ Pipey,” because he used 
to make ornamental pipes out of green rushes and 
offer thom for sale to visitors at Dick Turpin’s 
Cave. Ho slept out in the Forest, winter and 
summer alike, for nearly forty years. 


“How is your daughter getting on with her 
music ?”” 

“Well, it isn’t proper for me to compliment my 
own girl, but several of the neighbours have told 
me that they often stay awake at night listening to 
her playing, so she must be pretty good.”* 

—————S 


, “Tommy, Tommy,” remonstrated his teacher, 
“why are you so naughty 2? I've had to whip you 
six times this week.” - 

“Because, teacher,” replied Tommy, “ grandpa 
an the good die young, and I ain’t taking any 
ris) s : 


BURGLARS’ CYPHER MESSAGES. 


Burctars raided a mansion near Chelmsford 
the other day, and left behind them, probably 
by accident, a scrap of paper on which was written 
a strange message in some secret code. 

_No doubt this has been deciphered ere this at 
Scotland Yard, for there are officers there whose 
special business it is to deal with these documents. 

‘ It is a fact not generally known that professional 
“crooks” frequently use ciphers of their own 
invention in order to communicate with their 
confederates. Quite a number of these are pre- 
served in the “ Black Museum ” at Scotland Yard, 
and all of them have been deciphered—save one. 

This solitary exception, which has baffled all the 
experts, was found on a burglar named Macdonald, 
ee was sentenced some time back at the Old 

ailey to twenty years’ penal servitude for the 
attempted murder of Detective-Inspector Hooper 
and other officers by shooting at them with a 
mvaber while he was being taken in a four-wheeled 
-_s to Euston Station in custody. 
hen Foreign Office, the Secret Service, and the 
ons Office experts, have all in turn tried their 
pu at it, but without success. Yet it is known 
i a genuine cryptogram, and not a mere meaning- 
“ jumble of signs and letters. 
mn ts construction must be very elaborate, for 
i those that have been deciphered are of 
Fi ingly intricate construction. One took six 
i” to unravel. It was worth the trouble, 
of ean for it revealed the clue to the hiding-place 

600 worth of stolen jewellery, 


[Half-guineas, Pen-hnives, Scissors, 


| eto INTEREST2~. 
To ELEVATE.10 AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 20, 1911. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 

Litrte Ethel had been very naughty. It was 
certainly wrong of her to tie the cat’s tail to the 
chair leg, and pour ink into her father's slippers. 
She deserved to be punished. 

So her mother sent her from the room without 
any dinner, but when the pudding came on the 
scene her conscience smote her, and she determined 
to give Ethel another chance. 

“Tell Ethel that if she will be very, very good 
for the rest of the afternoon, she may have some 
pudding,” she said to the servant. 

The servant delivered the message and returned 
in a few minutes with Ethel’s reply. 

“ Please, mum, Miss Ethel wants to know whgt 
kind of pudding it is before she makes any 
proniises ! 


ihe : “I don’t know what to do with this 
steak.’ 


Landlady : ‘“‘ Why don’t you eat it?” 
Lodger: ‘‘ That’s no good ; I've tried that!” 


LOVE AND BUSINESS. 
The fireman raves about his flame, 
The milliner her beau, 
And when his Daisy turns him down 


The florist’s full of woe. 


The pastry-cook declares her sweet, 
The clergyman divine, 

The company-promoter sighs 
And softly murmurs “ Mine!” 


Conchologists will gush about 
“ Her pretty shell-like ear.” 

“My peach !” the fruiterer exclaims, 
The sportsman cries “ My dear!” 


 Wuat did the lady say when you told her I 
was out?” 

“She smiled, and said: ‘Friday’s not always an 
unlucky day !’” 


BUT SHE ACCEPTED HIM. 

‘“ GerTRUDE,” sighed the young man, flinging 
himself at her feet. ‘I love you passionately, 
madly,—I would go to the end of the world with 

ou.” 

i: That is impossible,” replied the precise girl. 
“You could not go to the end of the world with 
me. The world is round, like a ball, slightly 
flattened at the poles. You surely learnt that as a 
boy at school ?’” 

* Of course I did, Gertrude, but if you only knew 
the aching void, where my heart——" 

“There is no such thing as a void, Adolph. 
Nature abhors a vacuum. But admitting there 
could be a void, how could the void you speak of 
be a void if there were an ache in it ?” 

“JT mean that I could not exist without you. 
If you were at the North Pole or in Australia, I 
would fly to you, I——” 
“Nonsense, Adolph, no’ aviator living could fly 
such a distance, you know that well enough.” 
“Well, anyway. I’ve got an income of £1,000 
I want you to marry me, Will you be my 


SS 


Have you seen the Hatch of the Season ? 
It ig the Finest Joke ever Cracked. 


It hurte no one’s feelings, but Causes 
Roare of Laughter. 


Szvenrence, post free, on application from the 
HOAX EDITOR, 17 HENRIETTA STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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EXTERED AT 
Srationgers’ Hat, 


One PENNY. 


10s. A CARTRIDGE FOR GUN RUNNERS. 


a a a 

A very strong British expedition is about to 
Me fen against the Arab gun-runners in the Persian 

iulf. 

It is doubtful, however, whether it will meet 
with much success. The profits of gun-running are 
cnormous, and wherever and whenever such profits 
are to be made, desperate men will be found willing 
to take the risks. 

The cargoes of rifles and ammunition are shipped 
in swift-sailing dhows from the free port of Muscat 
to the cast coast of the Gulf, whence they ave 
carried overland by camel caravan to the fierce 
desert tribes of the Central Asian plains, and the 
warlike Pathans of the Hill Country. 

‘The usual price for a modern rifle is its weight in 
gold coin placed in the opposite scale. Cartridges 
fetch from four to ten shillings apiece. Some idea 
can be gathered from these figures as to what are 
the profits of a successful deal. 

The duty of our cruisers is to try and capture the 
dhows carrying the contraband, for once they land 
their cargoes pursuit is out of the question; at all 
events, for any considerable distance inland. Tio 
gun-runners travel through desert regions by trails 
known only to themselves, and where water is so 
scarce that no large armed force can possibly 
follow. 

Besides this, they have a nasty trick of poisoning 
the wells behind them when they have reason to 
believe that an enemy is in pursuit. And they 
invariably fight to the death if they are by any 
chance overtaken and surrounded. 

“Do you think you could learn to love ?” said 
the young man. 

“Learn to love!” 


replied the experienced 
flirt. 


** Why I couid give lessons at it.” 


MacisTrate : “ Here is the man who stole cvery- 
thing from your nursery last night when the baby 
was asleep. Have you any questions to ask 
him ?” 

Smithers: ‘ Yes, your honour. 
sort of shoes were 
wake the baby ?’ 


Prisoner, what 
you wearing, so that you didn’t 


DON’T STROKE THESE WHISKERS! 


On the outside of the wrapping of frozen dynamite 
feathery crystals gather. ‘These crystals are called 
“ whiskers,” and they are more “ irritable’ than 
dynamite itself. Even Frank Richardson would 
think twice before venturing to stroke them! So 
touchy are they that anybody treading heavily 
near them is sufficient to set them off by concussion. 

Cordite is another dangerous explosive, more so 
during its manufacture than after. Easy as it is to 
handic in its final form it is a favourite explosive 
with anarchists and bomb-throwers. It is mado 
from a mixture of nitro-glyccrine, gun-cotton, and 
vaseline. 

The nitro-glycerine store is a most extraocdinary 
building, buried literally under a mound and 
reached by a brick-lined passage through the earth. 

Nitro-glycerine itself is an almost colourless 
liquid, ani so careful are the men who handle it. 
that if a single drop falls on the leaden floor it is at 
once wiped up with a damp rag. All the water 
that comes from this underground building is 
carefully drained into a neighbouring pond, an‘l 
every week this is blown up by dynamite on account 
of the dangerous explosive matter contained in it. 

Even in the manufacture of such a comparatively 
“harmless” explosive as gunpowder the greatest 
pene at have to be taken. On entering tle 

uilding where the powder is being turned out, all 
matches, pipes, and any steel instruments have to 
be given up, and special boots have to be put on to 
prevent any grit reaching the soft leather floor of 
the buildings. 


Pipes, Penoil-cases, and Coronation Spoons offered in this week's footlines. 
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that Remind? ve | 


AS IT SEEMED TO HIM. 

Tue race between the Norwegian, the Japanese, 
and the British expeditions to the South Pole 
recalls a story connected with the fitting out of an 
earlicr expedition. 

In the harbour of. Scottish port a vessel was 
heing got ready to take an exploring party into the 
Arctic regions, and a group of seamen hung about 
the quay discussing her chances of success. Onc 
of them cast doubt on whether Arctic expeditions 
were any good, and an agitated wrangle followed. 

Somebody turned to an old fisherman who had 
taken no part in the discussion. 

““What do you think aboot it, Sandy?” he 
asked. ‘Should we, or should we no’, send 
folk to look for the Pole?” 

“Woel, it seems tao me,” was the fisherman’s 
opinion, delivered with a heavy judicial air, ‘‘ that 
the man wha left it there should bring it back 
himsel’.” 


THE LIMIT. 

Every scholar in every school in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland has become 
ur ardent disciple of George Bernard Shaw. That 
gentleman has just announced that in his opinion 
school children should be paid pocket-money by the 
State in the same way that old people are given 
Old Age Pensions. 

One of Mr. Shaw's antipathies is conventional 
evening dress, and some years ago, when he was 
writing dramatic criticism for a famous weekly, and 
when theatre managers were more particular about 
the attire of the people who went to the stalls, he 
arrived at a theatre one night in a lounge suit. 

At the entrance to the stalls he was stopped by 
an attendant, who explained that his attire was not 
suitable for the stalls. 

““What do you object to?” asked Mr. Shaw. 
““My lounge jacket ?” 

The attendant nodded. 

“Oh, very well; I'll take it off.” 

A second later he had slipped off his jacket, and 
was moving forward in his shirt sleeves when the 
ecandalised attendant stopped him again. 

‘“* Here, that won’t do!’ he exclaimed. 

- “Won't do!” repeated Mr. Shaw. Then, very 
haughtily : “I shall certainly not take off anything 
more!” And he promptly left the theatre. 


HARDER FOR HIM. 

Mention of Mr. Shaw recalls the fact that Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, who succeeded him as dramatic 
critic on the weekly referred to, is said to be 
coming back to London from Italy, where he has 
been staying since his marriage. 

A quaint little episode marked ‘“ Max’s” début 
as dramatic critic. The editor of the weckly 
mentioned the salary Mr. Shaw had received, and 
wenton: “ As you are comparatively inexperienced 
Mr. Beerbohm, you, of course, can scarcely expect 
quite so much as we gave Mr. Shaw.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall!’ was the prompt reply. “I 
shall expect more! It was easy for Shaw to write 
about the drama; he knows all about it. But J, 
knowing nothing about it, shall find it dreadfully 
hard work !” 


RESULT CERTAIN. 

Tits Roosevelt story seems to be new. When 
the ex-President was Police Commissioner in New 
York he asked an applicant for a position in the 
force: ‘If you were ordered to disperse a mob, 
what would you do?” 

“Td pass round the hat !’’ was the reply. 


VERY NEARLY ALWAYS. 

Tur health of Sir Leander 8. Jameson—our old 
friend Dr. “ Jim” under his lately adopted disguise 
—-is giving rise to a good deal of anxiety, in spite of 
reassuring reports. He was expected in London 
coon, but he had to postpone his departure from 
the Cape. 

A quaint little story is told of the famous Anglo- 
African by Miss Charlotte Mansfield in her recent 
book, ‘* Via Rhodesia.” Miss Mansfield dined with 
Dr. Jameson at Groote Schuur, Cecil Rhodes’ 
beautiful home. 

“It is not often,” she says, “ that an unoccupied 
house reminds you of a cathedral, but it is so in the 
case of Groote Schuur ; memories have sanctified it, 
and the perfect taste of its beautiful possessions 
made it holy. I was quite in sympathy with a lady 


“KK . “ i ‘ % eg p°? 
Yow have shot my cow!” roared the angry farmer to the unforlunate sportsman. “ What do you mean by it. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLYi_ 


I mot who remarked : ‘ When I dined there I felt I 


a2 


must only speak in a whisper. : 

Tho ae was very aintily garnished with 
Eschscholtzia, and Miss Manstield admired the 
deep yellow of the petals very much and asked 
what the flowers were called. 

“ Ah, that’s the only flower whose name I always 
remember,” replicd Dr. Jameson ; “it is called— 
called ——” 

_ And then he had to ask the servant the 
name ! 


THE LAWYER’S BUSINESS. 

Mr. JAMES WELCH, exhausted by the strenuous 
work he put into ‘“ The Hooligan,” has been taking 
a few weeks’ holiday. 

Mr. Welch, who always declares that Scotch 
people make the best audiences for comedy, tells a 
story of a Scotsman who got himself into some legal 
difficulty and went to consult a solicitor. . 

After he had heard his client’s story, the solicitor 
was still doubtful whether he had got all the 
facts. 

“Now, are you sure you've told me the whole 
truth ?”” he asked. 

“T’ve telt ye the 


“* Ay, oh, ay !” was the reply. h 
hale truth. 4 thocht ye’d be better able to put in 


the lees yersel’.”* 


HIT OR MISS. 
@Axoturr of Mr.Welch’s stories is about a dresser 
he had while out in South Africa. He had been 
through the Boer War, and Mr. Welch wanted him 
to give some of his experiences, but he never seemed 
able to give any. — 

“ Now, look here,” Mr. Welch said, ‘‘ you were at 
Magersfontein ?” 

“Yes, sorr.’* 

“ And there you were about ten hours under 
fire 2” 

“ Quite right, sorr.” 

“Well, now,” Mr. Welch went on, “can’t you 
tell me something about how you felt? For 
instance, when you got back into camp at night, 
and you had time to think things over, what was it 
that struck you most about the day’s work ?”’ 

“Well, sorr,”* the dresser replied thoughtfully, 
“T think what struck me most was the bullets that 
missed me.”* 


WHERE ROBERTS. FAILED. 

No, not “ Lord,” but Arthur, who waa recently 
the guest of the evening at the Eccentric Club. 

Some years ago the famous comedian turned up 
on a Monday morning for rehearsal at a‘hall in a 
Lancashire town, where the audiences were, 
to put it mildly, inclined to be rather exacting. _ 

mg the sores he pee oe 

that had brought him both fame and fortune. 

ven he came to it the manager stopped 
im. 

“You mustn’t sing that!’ he said. 

“Why not?”* demanded Roberts; “it’s very 
funny ; it’s my best song. Why must I not sing 
it?’ 

“There was a chap sang it here last week.” 

‘But he had no business to. It’s my song and 
nobody has a right to sing it but myself.” . 

“Tf you sing that song, my friend,” replied the 
manager with emphasis, “‘ they'll guy you off the 
stage. The hag ig was here last week sang tt 
standing on his head, and you can’t do that /™ 


MORE FREE TICKETS FOR 
GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


ScottisH readers ! 

lone. 

For the best last line to complete the Jingle verse given 
below we offer a pair of season tickets, for the Scottish 
National Exhibition to be held at Glasgow. 

The line that you add must rhyme and scan with the 
third line of the following verse ; 

Young Sandy Bain 
An aeroplane 
Once bought to learn to flys 
He got inside, 
“ Farewell,” he cried 
° ° . . ° t 


Here is a competition for you 


a 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Write vour last ltne, together with your name and address on a 
teard, and gct the friend whom you nominate for the second ticket ta 
sign ats or her name underneath yours. Address your tcard 
Baltar, rverern's Weeki Henrietta Berea, London, We. forthe 
. Mark your postcard * ion No. 2" on the top ieft-h: % 
Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, April oh, and comes 
3, The two season tickets will be awarded to the sender of the attempt 
Sopaiaeres the n ie i aca a : 
4 3 competition is confined to readers resident in Scotlard, 
5. The published decision is final. and competitors 
understanding on'y. nee sas’ enteton thts 


More Evchibition Tickets will be offered nert week, 


Weex ENDING 
Aprin 20, 167] 


The Editor will give 28, 6d. each west - 
best pacnues accepted for this column. «,, 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for «:,., 
paragraph used, If there is more than one sc, 
Np used the penknife will be awarded 1., 
he reader whose contribution was received fi,.’, 
The half-crown this week goes to Mr. Jame; ¢, , 
50 Broomhill Road, Aberdeen, Scotland, : 


A RECIPE FOR BRAIN FEVER. 
Ip ee want brain-fever. Answer this, \\ 
is the half of two-thirds of a stick a yard lon: ; 
Solution below. ; we 


Ue 


we 


NOT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Tr you show a friend a card with a ciclo. 4 
square, and a cross cut from it in the mann: 
illustrated, and challenge him to cut a square pior 
of wood into such a shape that it will pass throu), 


a, 


either hole, but fit each 
say the thing is im 

f you cannot 
below. 


rfectly, he will Woutil... 
miu 
o it yourself see the shel. 


MORE MISSING WORDS. 

THE first missing word in the following ve: ' 
seven letters. The next has the first Iciter drajye | 
The next the first and second, and so on ti!! i." 9 
last line only one letter remains. 

The ship rode in an 1234567 bay, 

Asleep 567 the captain lay. 

A 34567 and rugged man was he, 

And like a 4567 at home at sea. 

Like swooping 567 he caught his prey 

If a bad 67 came hia way, 

And whilst due 7 the compass kept 

The captain in his cabin slept. 
Sclution below. 


THE DIARY OF A WEEK. 
Tue week had gloomily begun, 
For Walter was a poor man’s 


He was o’erpressed with bill and dun 
For he possessed but little 


Si 


MON 
“ My cash,” he said, “ won’t pay my due-. 
My bills arrive in ones and saat 
A bright thought struck him, and he sail _ 
“Tho rich Miss Gotcash I will ie 
WED? 
But when he paid his court to her, 
She lisped, and said: ‘‘ No, thank yon — 
THER. 
“ Alas!’? said Walter; ‘“‘ I must dic. 
T'm done! Ill drown, I'll burn, I'll aes 
They found his gloves and coat, and 1}: 
The coroner upon them 


Solutions. 
A RECIPE FOR BRAIN FEVER. 


A Foor. 
NOT IMPOSSIBLE. 
To accomplish this trick take a square piece «: 
and cut it into the shape indicated by the dott I: 
This piece of wood when held in the position A»: ' » 


through the car bole. When held at B it » Hees 
the circle, and when in the position C it wiil 1. 
through the cross. 
MORE MISSING WORDS. 
Tur missing words aro Eastern, Aster, ~' Wy 
Ern, R. N. 


om 


oe 


Week ENDING | 
Aprit 20, 1911. : 


—— 
w Rules a men 
Ne R fo: Arment 
Mr. F. S. EDGE, 
ritish Motorist, discusses the Aviation 

the U rapper by the French Aero Club. 
‘Tne traveller of to-morrow will move through the 
air, and it will, of course, be necessary to regulate his 
movements by certain definite rules of the air, just 
as present day travellers are made subject to the 
niles of the road. 
Recognising these facts, the French Aero Club 
recently drew up a set of rules for the air, and 
submitted them to the Minister of Public Works, 
in the hope that they might be adopted for regulat- 
ing future ait traffic. Here are some of the club’s 
gestions : 
first of all, they propose that all aerial traffic 
shall pass over build- 
ings at a height of at 
least 160 feet, as shown 
in the first illustration. 
This would safeguard 
the buildings against 
slovenly, low - flying 
aeronauts, who might 
otherwise skim too close 
to the roofs and dislodge 
chimneys, slates, and so 

on, in their flight. 
The second drawi 


shows the proposa 
made with i id to 
air craft passing one 


another, and from this 
you will observe that 
aeroplanes would pass 
one another on the 
right-hand side, instead 
of on the left-hand, as 
on the road. 


Aerial crujt must pass over Picture No. 3 illus- 
buildings at a height of 160 
feet. Roofs and chimneys ‘fates a very necessary 


rule for the convenience 
and comfort of towns, 
laying down, as it does, that aeroplanes must not 
pass over cities, but must goround them. In 
this picture, although the aeroplane is travelling 
from A to B and although the chortest route to B 
lies over the town, the airman must, nevertheless, 
turn aside and follow route CO, instead of taking 
the short cut to his destination. 

It is certainly to be hoped that this rule will be 
enforced, otherwise all sorts of terrible accidents 


«ill therefore be quite safe, 


SSPeo Av) 


Wire the air rules may differ from the rules of the road. 
Alvoys keep to the right, 18 the suggestion for aerial 
traffic. 


from falling air craft may be looked for in the 
Streets of our t towns. 

hed suggested rule illustrated in the fourth 
Crawing is evidently more in the interest of the 
acronaut, and will not commend itself to those who 
lo not fly or those who dislike aero; lanes. This rule 
8 to the effect that upon all buildings over 150 feet 


high strong lamps should be fixed at every 50 feet. 
in order that the airman may know at a 
just at what height he is travelling. By 


€L- oonee eoteen--28. 


e at 
Pe @ rina J 


This is 
glance 


° 
ww mee eee ce... 
o. 


18, 


ry passin yover towns and cities —air vessels must go round 
“ ve, the aeroplane, a bag ga A to B, would 
“ve ty aller its course and reach B by way of CC. 


1 Ry 
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counting up the lamps, and reckoning 50 feet to 
each lamp, he at once knows this. 

In the fifth peture we have another rule for the 
convenience of airmen, and there is really nothi 
to be said against it. The proposal is that a 
railway stations should have the name of the station 
painted on the roof in big bold characters, so that 


the air travel- 
ler may see at 
a glance just 
where he is as 
he sails past 
overhead. 

With regard 
to airships 
there is, as you 
may have }, 
observed, some [iii 
little difficulty "jms 
in discovering 
in which direc- 
tion they are 
travelling 
unless you 
watch them 
closely for a 
minute or two. 
If the sugges- 
tion illustrated 
in the last 
sketch were 
adopted, this uncertainty would be done away with, 
because then all airships would carry streamers at the 
stern, and a single glance would tell anyone which 
way they were 

oing. 

In addition to 
the rules alread 
nections, it is 

TO} 

that ail art orate 
should carry 
large licence 
numbers; that 

airmen should 
2 receive licences 
when they 
have passed 
an gee 
io ing, an 
that ea ratigee: 
ous ballast be 
thrown over- 
board. Itis also 
laid down that 
aeroplanes must 
give way to air- 
ships. 

uch, then, are 

the suggested 
rules of the air, and it is highly probable that 
some such code will be adopted for the regulation 
of traffic in the air by civilised nations. The 
rules will - 
doubtless be 
enforced by a 
body of air 
police, equip- ¢ 
ped with fast 
aeroplanes, in 
which they can 
overhaul and 
bring to book 
the airmen 
who do not 
comply with Airships must carry streamers to show 
their regula- which way they are going. 
tions. 

In fact, it may be safely asserted that these air 
police will have plenty of work to do, as the criminal 
of to-morrow will undoubtedly make use of the air 
craft in order to further his evil devices. 


A rule to tell airmen how high they are 
flying. At night, all buildings over 
150 feet high, shall display lamps at 
each succeeding 50 feet, 


If every railway station has its name 

written boldly on its roof, airmen 

aill know, as they pass, where they 
are. 


—<_ 


SOMETHING LIKE A SHOT. 

“Tak about shooting,” said the veteran talo- 
teller. ‘The finest shot I've ever seen was Hugo 
Bang! He could send a bullet through a hole of 
exactly the same diameter without grazing the 
wood, at a distance of one hundred yards. I’vo also 
seen him split a hair on the blade of a knife at 
two hundred yards! Pretty good that, eh?” 

“TI can beat it!” replied Tellum. ‘‘ Why, a 
fellow in our club set up a peach last week tive 
hundred yards away.” 

“That’s nothing! Anyone could hit a peach.” 

‘Wait a minute. He fired carefully and shot 
the bloom off the peach without injuring the fruit !"* 
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THIS SUMMER WILL BE HOT. 


‘Not Merely Hot, but Blazing Hot,” says a Weather 
Expert. 


A Famous weather prophet has just declared 
that the coming summer is to be far and away the 
hottest of the last five years. He points out that 
since 1906, which was very warm, the summers 
have all over Europe been remarkable for rain and 
low temperatures, 

These four-year spells of bad summers, ho 
declares, always end in an exceptionally hot 
one. 

Weather, according to his theory, which is 
accepted by many meteorologists, runs in twenty- 
year cycles. There are fifteen variahle summers, 
then four particularly poor ones, and then a blazing 
hotone. Then the cycle starts all over again. He 
quotes as # proof the years from 1886 to 1891, and 
those from 1866 to 1871. In both these cases four 
wretched summers were followed by a brilliant one. 
And a brilliant, blazing one is due now. 

This is not the first time the suggestion has been 
made that the weather is a sort of merry-go-round, 
and that when the clerk of the weather has worked 
through his supply he starts and gives us the same 
all over again. 

In Shakespeare's time it was believed that the 
merry-go-round took forty years to turn. Later, 
the weatherwise declared it was eighty-one. 

Thirty years ago many meteorologists, noticing 
that in those years in which sunspots were thickest 
cyclones were unusually prevalent, suggested that 
the weather cycle took eleven years to turn, hecause 
it is every eleventh year that sunspots come thickest. 
But this theory, like the older ones, was soon 
abandoned. 

One reason why there have been so many 
different theories is that there used not to 
be sufficiently accurate weather records to test 
them by. 

The meteorological offices of Europe would be 
very glad if they knew what the weather was like a 
hundred years ago as well as they know the weather 
of the last thirty. 

So the newest theory, the one that makes this 
coming summer a brilliant one, is the only one that 
meteorologists are inclined to accept, for it is the 
wa one that has stood the test of experience. 

n the course of a single year itself there are other 
cycles, besides the onlinary one of the seasons. 
heir existence was first shown by the famous 
Scottish scientist, Dr. Buchan. For instance, 
every May there comes, with almost unfailing 
regularity, a short cold spell, generally from about 
the ninth to the thirteenth. It is not more than 
once in ten years or so that it fails to put in an 
appearance. 

April has generally a cold spell, too, though it is 
not quite so reliable. But four years out of five there 
are a few cold days, from about the eleventh to the 
fourteenth. ‘These are the proverbial three days 
that April is said to rrow from Marchi. 
Another cold spell comes pretty regularly in the 
second or third weck of June, accompanied by 
north winds. 

There is usually a very wet patch in the first 
week of August. Hardly a year passes without 
floods somewhere in Britain during — that 
week. 

There are warm spells, too, besides the Indian 
summer, and St. Luke's and St. Martin’s summers, 
which come respectively about September 30th, 
October 18th, and November 11th, and hardly ever 
fail. From the twelfth or so of July to the 
fifteenth can usually be counted on for warm 
weather, as well as between the same dates of 
August. 

These periods, ‘‘ Buchan’s periods,” as they are 
called, are generally accepted by meteorologists, 
They are based on a careful study of the weather 
records of fifty years. 

The theory that Europe's cycle of weather turns 
once in twenty years—a theory every reader 
will be glad to see work out correctly this 
summer—is not based simply on the weather of 
recent years. 

A theory that deals in periods of twenty years 
must be ancient to be reliable. Luckily, the 
dates of the grape harvests of France and 
Germany can be traced back nearly a thousand 
years, and from the date of each year’s harvest 
estimates have been made of the amount of each 
year’s sunshine. 


What did the sportsman say? I will give 25 splendid pipes for the best replies. Murk postcards “Cow.” (See p. 72!I 
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THE HORSE ‘‘SWATCHER.” 


This Week Ex; the Swindler Who Poses as 
= a Sexvast of the War Office. 


Tne following is a remarkable story concerning 
the “swatcher” who aims at “ big oe i 
the double sense of the word, and should prove a 
timely warning to veterinary surgeons, farmers, 
and horse dealers in general. 

The “swatcher” in this instance is a man of 
superior appearance and education. He selects a 
town with a good area of country round about, 
and there puts up at the leading hotel. He says 
that:he is Lieutenant So-and-so, and inquires of 
the manager of the hotel whether he can recommend 
him to a good veterinary surgeon, as he is down on 
behalf of the War Office, for the purpose of buying 
horses, and must, therefore, obtain the services of 
a good “vet” to examine any he may come 
across. 7 . 

The required information is, of course. given, and 
the ‘“swatcher” departs to the “vet's” ad . 
To him he repeats his story concerning the purchas- 
ing of horses for the War Office, and inquires the 
fee for examinations. The figure given does not 
meet with the “swatcher’s”” approval, who says 
that he is not going to buy one horse only, but 

robably twenty or more. After a while, satis- 
actory terms are arranged, and the “ swatcher ” 
departs. 

Two or three days afterwards he again calls on 
the “vet” and informs him that he has several 
horses in view, and would be glad if he would get 
his trap, and go with him to inspect them. The 
appointment is made, and both start out upon 
their journey. 

At the first farm they come te, one horse only is 
shown. This is not a large enough haul for the 
“ gwatcher,” who, of course, has previously mapped 
out his visiting p' e by calling on the round 
earlier in the week. But still, for the sake of giving 
tone to his story, he asks the “ vet” to examine 
it ; and the horse is duly declared perfectly sound. 
But here the ‘‘ swatcher ” does a bit of acting. 

“Dash it all, man,” he says, “cannot you see 
that scar on the animal’s shoulder ? or else he 
may point out some other slight defect. ‘‘ Take 
the wretched thing away and bring me something 
less like a donkey.” 

By his previous visit to the farm he knows that 
this horse is the only one the farmer has for sale ; 
so he and the vet proceed on their journey, the 
‘* swatcher ” having gone up several points in the 
estimation of the vet. 

The next farm they visit may have a dozen or 
more horses for sale. From these perhaps six are 
selected. 

The “swatcher ” then tells the farmer his War 
Office story, says that he will have those that the 
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DURING THE SUMMER YOU 
CAN STILL WIN OUR 


£250 
by entering the 


CRICKET CONTEST 


starting next week. 
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vet has passed, that he believes the others will 
suit his purpose, but cannot say definitely until he 
has made his report and consulted with his chief. 

In the meantime, will the farmer kindly have 
the approved animals sent on by rail ? 

The farmer, believing that he is doing splendid 
business, agrees. 

In order to gain still further the confidence of 
the farmer, the ‘‘swatcher” asks whether the 
farmer would oblige him by sending one of his men 
with a telegram. The farmer consents, and is 
handed a telegram addressed to Captain Flash-name, 
Swagger Hotel, London. 

The telegram not only increases the confidence 
of the farmer. It also warns the confederate that 
horses are being dispatched. 

The rest is easily imagined. The horses are 
received in London, and disposed of at an auction 
sale as quickly as possible. Meantime, the 
“‘gwatcher’’ makes good his escape, generally 
contriving to swindle also both vet and hotel 


proprietors. 


Goosey, Goosey-Gander, whither will you wander? Can you express this sentiment in the forn of a “leaderel'c. > 
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COME TO THE 
CORONATION. 


ALL EXPENSES PAID. 


Here is a competition that will appeal to every reader 
of P.W. 

As indicated in previous issues, we have been succesaful 
in booking a large number of seats in & good a on 
the route of the Royal Progress through don on 
Friday, June 23rd, and we now propose to award these 
seats to our readers as prizes in the simple competition 
announced below. 

From the seats provided by P.W. our guests will have 
an unobstructed view of the historic pageant, and an ex- 


ceptiona!ly fine opportunity of seeing the King and Queen. : 
he tickets tor our tree Coronation Procession 


seats are Peing awarded in 
enable you to > whose company 
will m: e She ee London the more enjoy- 
able and deligh' ss 
In addition to offering free seats to view this Procession 
we pr to pay the railway fares of the successfal 
competitors from any part of the United Kingdom, and 
refreshments for our guests will be provided at the seats. 
This means that if you are one of the successful com- 


peators you and the friend you bring will be able to view 


Procession in comfort, and at practically no expense 
to yourselves. 
HOW TO GET TICKETS. | 
To enabie you to become our Coronation guests 
all we invite you to do is to make a sentence from any 
colamn of this issue of P.W. you please in the manner 
thown in the example below. 


EXAMPLE SENTENCE. 
(Not to be used.) 


finerly the residence of Lady Frances Geoil. 
It is @ tradition with this house 

back I have heard for glany 

» wayfarer may be sent 

on a tim 


nd rega 
al. But the number of caller 
bia practice had to be dis 
atinued, and the dold now takes the shape of 
af of bread, a hunk of gheese, and a mug of home 


owed ale. 
Stockton Hall is, as I have already 
e this practic ving been so p 


said, fandou 
nuch 
gazines, but there an 
-kgown places where » 
i. Tm: know of forty 
here Ss Se ey oe 


3 here. 
as rules 


At some of these houses 0 


ere are cu 
to the giving or withbolding of relief. 


Firat of all, mark out a letter on any line, column, or 
page of this issue you choose. Continue your ren to the 
next line and draw it through a letter there, pass on to 
the line telow and mark ont a third letter, and so on until 
you have cro3sed out sufficient letters, which, when written 


out in the order in which you have marked them, will spell 


and sentences may not be more than twelve words in length. 


mi 
it yourself and the friend whom y.u no:ninate to 
end address plied yours. Then pts 


be 
corner. _ attempts must be posted to arrive not later than Thur day, 


readers whose names appear on the winning 
the Ad areecs they, ve to view the Cor eats J 
. The will accept no respons. regard loss - 
délivery of eny attempt submitted. - 4 ieee sea 
5. The pul: 4 decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 


understanding only. 
DOOD III FIFI FI IF FIFI FI PPP PAPA 


ENTRY FORM. CORONATION CONTEST. No. 1. 


To be cut out and attached to the portion of the page 
onvwhich your sentence is marked, 


WEEK ENoryg 
Aprir, 20, 11] 


<< MUSIC-HALLS ca 


Their Birthplace was a Bar Parlour. 


Tus King and Queen have consented 
a “command” music-hall performan 
their forthcoming visit to Edinburgh. 

How extraordinary such an announe::, . 
would have seemed to people thirty or forty (o,,,. 
ago.’ For at that period, and even in much J,:., 
times, music-halls were not “ respectable.” 

Many of them, indeed, wore merely iutjiy.1; 
to public-houses, and not always very hivlh-cl). 
public-houses at that. At an earlicr date «jij 
they were just “‘free-and-casies,” whero tho 
performers were unpaid, and the chairman \ \ 
either the landlord or one of his employees, 

No charge was made for admission, the lanliai] 
relying for his profit on the sale of refresh; 
nor were the performers paid as a general rul.. 

After a while, however, the proprietors of s:i:\o 
of the better-known ‘free-and-easies discovered t!::t 
it was to their interest to fee certain favo ii 


to ation] 
Ce during 


Jater 


singers. For some reason or other sixtcen s\jilli); 
— seems to havo been the amount gencilly 
paid. ~ 


Sims Reeves, Jolly John Nash, Jenny Hil!, 1:1] 
uite a number of others who afterwanis bees 


‘amous on the concert platform or the varity 
stage, were content to sing several songs isiitly 
in return for this meagre wage. 


To rent a building separate from a public-low->, 
and give an independent performance of a similar 
kind, but plus a smal! charge for admission, «1: tho 
next step forward. In this way the music-hall, 
as distinct from the tavern free-and-casy, canny 
into existence. ‘ 

One of the first, and certainly the most famou: of 
these very early music-halls, was the Rotunda, 
in the Blackfriars Road, London. Here appears! 
as dutettists. and dancers Mr. and Mrs. Jolinny 
Wilde, the parents of the late lamented Din 
Leno. 

Meanwhile, many of the tavern concert-oums 
were emerging from the chrysalis stage into ju!l- 
blown music-halls. Thus, the “Grapes in 
Southwark became .the Surrey Music Hial!. the 
“Great Mogul,” in Drury Lane blossomed fort! ss 
the Middlesex Music Hall, and so on. 

Some of these reconstructed tavern music}: |I: 
were of quite palatial proportions, accordiny to ti: 
ideas of luxury then prevailing in regard to swh 
places. The Canterbury Music Hall, in the West- 
minster Bri Road, for instance, cost over 
£40,000 to build, and the interior was meynificenty 
upholstered, with a stage equal in point of si7v «1: 
appointments to that possessed by ary « tle 
regular London theatres. 

Nevertheless, the chief characteristics of thr oll 
free-and-easies were still retained. The floor « 
strewn with sawdust, and dotted at ineus!: 
intervals with spittoons. The audience + “t 
little tables, between and around which wi! -: 
bustled bearing refreshments. And the en: 
assembly was dominated as of old by the chin, 
now, however, become a most important psion'. . 
who sat at a special table of his own close unde: te 
front of the stage, and whose duty it was {9 ini 
duce the artistes, announce the names of the s1.+ 
they were to sing, lead the choruses, and stin:!''° 
the applause. 


The founder and proprietor of the Canivilary 
was Mr. Charles Morton, ‘“‘ The Father of the H.!l-. 
who afterwards managed the Palace in Shatte-''v 


Avenue until his death a year or so back. Ile 
it was who first introduced into Enzlin! te 
Continental ballet, of the type now so fini): ib 
the Empire and the Alhambra. 

The new kind of show took tho town by = ih 
No lady dared even then show her face int 4 
music-hall, but all the male element from V1.1. 
and Mayfair flocked ‘“‘over the water’ (>) |" 
Canterbury. Amongst the visitors .> ines 
Edward, then Prince of Wales, who went Gi 0" 
occasions. 

Needless to say, the success achieved [°° 
Canterbury led to the building of many ~''' 
halls. In fact, variety theatres, a3 tl 
afterwards began to be called, sprang up li." 
rooms, not only in London, but in mos!" © 
principal towns and cities. ; 

And they still continue to increase and 1 “ 
Hundreds of millions of pounds have bee! « 
in the business. Somewhere near a mille: 
a week is paid in salarics to artistes. 


\\ 
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This story forms 
one of a Series of 
Short Serials — a 
new departure in 
popular fiction. In 
six weeks it will 
finish and be fol- 
lowed by new short 


serials, each begin- 
ning the first week 
in succeeding 


months, Let us 
know what you 
think of the idea, 
will you ? 


CHAPTER I. 
The Awakening ! 

Ir was after eight o’clock when Allan Player awoke. 

He opened his eyes with a start and uttcred a little gasp of relief. Had 
atiyone been standing by his bedside to sce him wake he would surely have 
said ; “ Player has been dreaming something nasty.” 

He looked around him—at the ceiling first, and then at the curtains 
rustling slightly in the breeze that came through the open window, then at 
the enigmatical face of Napoleon, looking down at him from his post of honour 
over the fireplace. 

“Queer!” he said. 

Napoleon’s face took his whole attention for a moment. Napoleon at 
Elba or Napoleon in Russia he had forgotten which, but it was the face of a 
man in a dilemma seeking @ way through.} 

And again Allan Player said : ‘‘ Queer ! 

Then, after 9 moment : 

“T believe it was a plesiosaurus that was chasing me in my dreams. But, 
no; there was a human face in it, I know. And I think I fought, though I 
was frightened! Running for my life, too. Iremember that. Well, well! I 
must tell Arthur about it. I wonder if I've been sleep-walking again ?”* 

And he lapsed again into memories of his nightmare, trying hard to 
recall the vision that had actually filled his dreams with fear. 

“ Arthur,” he thought to himself. ‘I wonder if he’s up? It’s his turn 
to get ‘brecker.’ Lazy beggar! I'll shout. Arthur!” 

It was a good, lusty yell. It should have reached the farthest recesses 
of the flat, but there was no answer, but a faint echo. 

“ Sleeping ! ” 

Again he shouted, again nothing but an echo came back. Yes, an echo 
undoubtedly. He had never noticed that there was an echo in the flat before. 
It struck him as uncanny. 

“Ah, well,” he thought, “Arthur or no Arthur, here goes for the 
morning tub!” 

He flung back the bedclothes. 

“Good heavens !”” 

He might well start. The blue silk sleeve of his pyjamas was splashed 
a red stain, and his hand was simply covered with the same crimson 
colour, 

He sprang from his bed and rushed to the long mirror of his wardrobe. 

What a picture he was! His hand and sleeve were by no means the only 
parts stained with that glaring red. There was a wide splash across the 
breast of the garment, a great round mark upon his forehead, another upon 
his cheek, and one end of the blue silken cord around his waist had become 
a flying streamer of crimson. 

He saw his face becoming white as he looked. He gazed into the reflection 
of his own eyes, and read confusion, wonder, and terror in them. 

‘Good Heavens,” he cried, “ whatdoesitmean ? I——oh! I told Arthur 
to keep the outer door locked. He knows I walk in my sleep. Where have 
I been? No, I can’t have gone out like this, That time I did go out, I 
dressed. What—what can it mean ?” 

He raised the sleeve to his eyes and looked at it closely, 

‘Blood 1” he murmured. 

It was not the statement of a new discovery, it was not even a confirmation 
of his first fear. He spoke the word uncertainly as though hopeful he had 
made a mistake. 

; The first shock of surprise was over. He was beginning mentally to 
Biss things together, and to try to understand. Some people wake slowly, 
ra can scarcely be said to be thoroughly aroused till they have felt the 
rile cold water of the morning bath splashing around them and stirring 
r their nerves into energy. There were times when Allan Player was like 
a ; He had awakened dazed from a bewildering dream, and the shock of 
ls discovery had almost numbed his senses. 


As he did so his eye fell upon his arm, 


THE MOST POWERFUL SHORT SERIAL EVER WRITTEN. 


‘Tt BRAND oF CAIN 


It was partly in the effort to get the grip of things that he made his little 
tour of his chamber, partly in the hope of learning something to explain the 
mystery to him. He surveyed the pictures; Napoleon, inscrutable but per- 
plexed (surely his own eyes had looked something like these a moment ago); 
Orpheus and the Syrens, the Spirit of the Summit, and other engravings. 
hed was either perplexity or unhuman calmness in them all, both reminding 

im—— 

He looked at his dressing-table—mirrors again to reflect his own weird 
appearance—at the marble clock, run down and stopped at a minutc to 
midnight, at the overmantel, 

The overmantel ! 

Another shock. The sheath of a quaint old Indian dagger that hung 
on one side of it caught his eyes. He had prepared himself again, sub- 
consciously, to see the large bluc glass stones and gilded tracery upon tho 
handle, but the handlo was gone. 

He flew forward and almost put his face against the sheath in his agitation, 
looking down into the empty slit as if hoping to find the impossible, But the 
look only forced home the truth. 

The dagger was gone! 

There was something wet on his forehead now. He wiped it away, 
feeling almost relief as he looked at his fingers afterward to sce that it was not 
red. He felt his breath coming more slowly and then expelling itself in great 
gasps, while his heart beat wildly. 

Then he spoke again. 

“T told Arthur to lock the outer door and hide the key.”* 

The mirror confronted him again. With a sudden fierce cry he flung 
open his bedroom-door and darted out into the passage. 

He made for the entrance of the flat, expecting—fully expecting—to find 
the door unlocked. 

But, no. The door was not only locked—he could see that easily, as the 
hasp of the lock had recoded a quarter of an inch—but bolted as well, and, to 
make confusion worse confounded, the chain was up. 

It was as Allan Player stood looking at tho three last startling facts of 
evidence—the lock, the bolt, and the chain—that onc terrible realisation of 
the only possibility came crashing into his brain. 

He turned. With feverish footsteps he rushed to the room next to his 
own, his agonising fears increased by some marks upon the carpet from outside 
the door that led to his own chamber. It was the room of his old school-chum, 
his co-tenant of the flat, Arthur MacLeod. 

He burst open the door and entered. 

Yes, the worst was realised ! 

Lying fully dressed upon the bed, the clothes tossed about as though ia 
a frantic life and death struggle, lay the body of Arthur MacLeod. 

And, driven to the very hilt, in his bosom was the Indian dagger with 
the gilded tracery and hideous bluc stones upon the handle. 

For one moment Allan Player stood petrified with horror. 
he was on his knees beside the body of his friend. 


The next 


CHAPTER II. 
A Chance Meeting. 

Tuere is a certain condition of mind that can only be described as 
“swung loose.” It comes when the faculties of thought, at their fullest 
tension of suspense, have had to sustain the breaking strain of a torrible 
reality, and have, momentarily at all events, collapsed under the osdeal. 

Allan Player's difficulty, when at last ho rosc to his feet after his last 
mad hope that MacLcod might still be alive had been finally crushed, was 
not the difficulty of thinking, but rather that of finding anywhere, in his 
mind or out of it, ideas or facts that he could feel were tangible and real. 

It was to him as if tho haunting nightmare of the night had been continued 
into the day ; as if the body of his friend were part of a hideous dream that 
had broken out of the natural limits of sleep, and was invading his waking 
moments. 

Through minutcs that ecemed like hours he stood there, his lips still 
lingering around the word ‘‘ Dead |” but his mind utterly incapable of framing 
a thought beyond it. 

But that mood soon passed. The numbed fibres of fzeling and thought 
began slowly to awake and his mind to arouse itself from its lethargy. 

Horror was followed with calmness—a strange unnatural calmness, in 
which remembered facts and present evidences began to link themselves 
together. It was at first the procoss of the detached mind ; ho had becoms 
a third person, and was thinking and reasoning of himself as one who was 
outside his own. acts. 

There was the dream! He remembered it a little better now. I> had 
fancied himself flying in terror from some horribly uncanny enemy —heast 
or human he could not remember—there had been a turning at bay, a fizht— 
yes, a fight with weapons. Good heavens—he looked at the body—and this 
had been the dream fight ! 


The “leaderette”’ should be written in the style of @ pompous morning paper, and should not exceed 150 words. 01 
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On, tue awful weakness of sleep-walking! Why had Fate cursed him 
with a habit that had thus reddened his hand ? 

Ho looked about him. The room was in disorder. A chair had been 
overturned and the table had been tilted against the wall in such a way that 
a heavy law-book had fallen to the floor and » brief hung fluttering in mid-air 
caught between the edge of the table and tho wall. A bricf-bag lay on its 
sidu on the floor, its contents half disgorged through its open top, and near it, 


dropped apparently from the table or jerked from the open bag, lay a photo- | 


graph face downward. 


Scarce knowing why he did it, Allan stooped and picked the photo from _ 


the floor and turned it over. : 

It was at that moment ho felt the greatest shock of revulsion. The face 
was that of a girl—a face of beauty, innocence, and sweetness. 

And in this chamber of tragedy and horror ! 

He looked at the laughing eyes, the rich, clustering-hair; the dainty, 
well-chiselled mouth, tender with womanly tenderness, and yet childlike in 


gleeful happiness. A sweet face truly—a beautiful, a happy face, and here ~ 


in this setting of gloom and despair. 


With a quick, impatient movement he put the picture away from him, face 


downward on the sloping table. ; 
It was getting dark again. Surely the day had promised well. 


s * * * * * 


The fog that swept down upon London that morning was one of the 
densest in the year, and followed a glorious sunrise. It came swiftly, silently, 
and almost without warning. Creeping up from the low-lying marshes in the 
cast it flung its pale mantle over the City, and, enveloping the outskirts, it 
moved on to the western suburbs. There were a few moments of yellow haze, 
a swift darkening of the sun, a feeble fight of hastily-lit lamps to overcome 
the invader, and then the complete triumph of the fog, that stopped business, 
disorganised traffic, and made the morning hours dark as night. 

At half-past nine Allan Player emerged from his flat. He stood for a 
moment on the landing and looked towards the lift. Even the well-lit stair- 
case of the mansions had taken on the gloom of the outer regions. It was 
with positive relief he found that at two yards’ distance the lift-gate was 
invisible. . 


He closed the door silently, and dropped the key into his pocket—the 
key that had cost him an hour’s search, and that he had found at last in : 


MacLeod’s fender. ; 

In disposing of the key his hand touched the photograph. Yes, he was 
taking it away with him. He had actually turned back at the very door to 
find it and bring it away. He could not bear—even in the agony of his own 
trouble—to think that, when by-and-by the flat should echo tothe footsteps 
of policemen and detectives, a picture of such fresh youth and innocence 
should be found there. He might hide it, or destroy it, but-it should never 
be found in that chamber of tragedy. : 

He made his way down the stairs, reaching the main entrance of the 
flat-mansions without meeting a soul. He emerged into Mount Street and 
felt his way westward towards Hyde Park. For an hour his brain had been 
a whirl of confused thought, from the chaos of which a few partially-defined 
decisions were at last beginning to shape themselves. 

__ And these decisions were taking him-away, anywhere, so long as.he could 
leave that terrible tragedy behind hir : ; 


It was not that he was a coward 3 as a matter of fact, the instinct of self- | 
preservation had been the last, feeling of all to stir him ; and even that came © 


in quite a worthy guise. Conscience never said to him: ‘‘You have killed a 


‘man, you must fly to save your own life’ ; rather, his finer nature had cried . 
out as he gazed upon the body of his friend : “ You dare not stand before your ‘ 


fellow men charged with this.” — 

So on through the darkness of the fog he went, whither he cared not, 

Then suddenly he collided with someone. 

“T beg your pardon! It’s this confounded——_ Hallo, Player!” 

‘“ Radford !” : ; # os ts ; 

Yes, it was Jack Radford, his old schoolfellow and, after MacLeod, his 
closest intimate. Honest Jack Radford, one of the best. Wise in counsel, 
strong in friendship, true as steel. Ha, this was a lucky meeting ! 

The two shook hands, or began to, but Player suddenly drew back in 
the middle of the act. 

‘* No, no,” he said, “I can’t shake hands ! ” 

“ Whatever is the matter ?” asked Radford. 

“* Jack,” said Allan Player, “ take me to your place. I want to tell you 
something.”* 


CHAPTER IIf. . 
A Strange Proposal. 


THE two friends had been conversing for upwards of an hour in Radford’s 
snuggery in his flat in Marylebone. Allan Player had poured out the 
whole terrible story. Jack rd had listened, then questioned, and at 
last knew all that he could be told. 

“* What shall I do, Radford ?”' asked Player at the end of his narrative. 
“Tm in a terrible place.” 

But his friend made no reply. 

___ “Shall I go to Scotland Yard and tell the whole story 2? I shall go mad 
if I don’t do something.” ; 

** Don’t be hasty, Player,” replied Radford. “ There’s a way out, I’m 
sure. 

_ And he flung himself into a seat opposite his friend, and for what seemed 
an interminable time gave up his mind completely to the problem. 

Fvidently some idea had struck him, and he was going to make a 
suggestion. | At all events, Allan Player felt a brief sense of relief in his 
friend’s attitude. But after a minute or two the silence hecame suspense, 
and Player began to show signs of restlessness. Radford saw the 
change. ; 
; “Just a minute, old chap,” he said. ‘ Don’t interrupt me. I've nearly 
got it. I see a way out.” 

And then he began to wander around tho room, stopping occasionally 
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before some well-stocked shelves of books, mostly on historical eu)... 
if to find inspiration in their binding. oF Se Tees Ni 

“ Got it!’ he said at last. ‘‘ Now listen to me.” 

And he took a seat right opposite Player and laid his hand im)... 
on his arm. ; 

“Pll state the ease first, Allan,” he said. “To begin. 1 kyo: 
you know, that there is no real blame that can be attached to you \y . ! 
was done was done in your sleep, and as far as intention goes yo, .,. - 
ae of this action as Iam. You follow?” aaa, 

“Yes,” : 

“ But you are in a land that is peopled with unimaginative ,,, 
women, that is given over to a vigorous and somewhat stupid Poliee ., ; 
and that is ruled by stern and unbending laws. I am sorry to <):..,' 
bluntly, but, humanly speaking, I can only see one end of your giving yo; elt 
up. Personally I believe kleptomania is a disease, but it gets confisii .; 
shoplifting in the courts. e same applies to sleep-walking. [1 i: 
that might be accepted, but I don’t like the risks.”’ 

Allan Player said nothing. 

“So I’m going to be brutally frank. You have come here fully bicls yj... 
that you killed poor MacLeod as a part of your nightmare. You i+1i 4). 
that the door was locked and bolted inside, and there is no other door ia \«i 
flat, and that you are up too high in the ee for anyone to have ued the 
window for escape. I’m not saying whether I accept your story «1. 
but, whon a man thinks he has done a thing it isn’t the easiest thine in). 
world for a friend to turn in and prove hehasn’t. WhatIsayisthis. '\ 
thing considered you have only one chance, and that is in flight. You! \y 


to disappear. 
ve What tas 

‘* Disappear !’’ repeated Radford. 

“ But that will prove my guilt. No, no! I can’t do that. ! « 
brand myself a criminal in the eyes of the world. Even if I stand my i...) 
and am found guilty, I can at least tell my story and my friends w ji} |) 
me. [——” 

“Look here, Allan,” interrupted Radford. “ You are forget! ine 
thi two very important things—time and human nature. Resign \: 
to the police, and they will both tell against you. Why, there js vail 
to prevent the trial taking place in six weeks and you being han! |: | 
than ten. No, you must have time, time to think, time to plan. oo) ies 
for new evidence to come to light.” 

“ But——”’ : : 

“ And human nature too!” continued Radford, waving «- it 
interruption. ‘ Do you think that your plea of sleop-walking, hi~:ily ‘uv 
at a jury, is going to convince even one man out of tho twelve? 1) y. ir 
I don’t. But I know what will convince them all, and that is whacs) : 
do. All the while you are in hiding we ean uso the intluence of ois i i's 
on the Press—I know crowds of journalists—and your story can betel! oii 
retold till the whole people believe it as it really is. We can get arr. io 
take it up and write learned treatises on ‘subconscious action i: ti: 
moments.’ We can turn the poets upon the theme, and make ties is 
pictures of you—an exile who has accidentally killed lis friend— in 
distant island. Yes, Allan, we must have time. You must disajyjo:. 

‘“* But how ?”’ asked Allan. 

.  *T’ve got it all cut and dried. 
said Radford. 

“* Your cottage on the moors ?” 

“Yes. Well, you’ve got to go there.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You'll have to. Don’t you sce? We've got to change places. la 
future, for certain purposes, you have to be Jack Radford and 1 have iv be 
Allan Player. So the first thing we do is to smuggle you out of tlic: 
We'll send you to New York, I think.” 

“e But——” f 

“Don’t talk. Listen. Every port will be watched as soon . 
discovery is made in your flat. By the way, how soon will that. he * 

“ Our man Jepson has been away ona week’s holiday. He'll!) ' 
to-morrow. He'll certainly find out.’ 

‘And he'll report to the police. Good! Then I leave for \ws 
the next day.” ; 

“ But why ?” 

s: “ Because you will be I and I will be you. Now is that clear: ” 

Allan explained that if anything it was less clear than | 
Radford grasped that he needed to present his plan in simpler form. 

“* What we have to do,” he said, “‘ is to give the authorities the imy' 
that you have left England, while in reality you go and bury yours !! te." 
in Devonshire. To do that I want all the personal cfiects you have |" 
you, and I want you to write a few letters dated from New York ov (ii'-°. 
say ten days or a fortnight from now. I'll go over to America. }' \"" 
letters, and leave your personal effects about, and generally 9° © 
impression that you are in the States. See?” 

‘* But what then? What doldo?” 

“You! Oh, you make up in my clothes as much like me #- 3" 
and get to Devonshire. I'll introduce you to my wardrobe in: |: 
You're not very different from me in appearance, and if you'll jr-! 
hair in the middle I think with a few little touches we can make \:"' 

“‘ What are you dreaming of ?’’ broke in Player. ‘‘ Why, for: 
now you've spent half of your time down in that cottage. Vi! a 
there the villagers will at once detect the difference.” 

But Radford laughed. ; 

‘“‘There aren’t any villagers,” he said. ‘ My “cottage is}! 
in the wilds, two miles from everywhere. I don’t go there for: 
I go for solitude. . I’ma bit of a recluse by nature, and when I feel lik: 
at my history I go down there whereI can be alone.”’ 

city History ? ” 

“Yes. That’s my secret, but it’s out now, only respect if, ples 
writing a history of England, starting from where Macaulay bro: © 
going to be a sensation when it’s finished. But that doesn't co'r 
now. My point is this. Ff you will do what [ did—cook for y“" 
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be your own maid-of-all-work, keep under cover during the day, and walk 
about at night, you'll be all right. ; 

And in s voluble, overwhelming manner that was peculiarly his own, 
Jack Radford brushed aside all the difficulties and proved how easily the 
arrangement could be carried out. The problem of provisions was dispensed 
with almost in a sentence. These had been sent from the stores in London 
whenever Radford was at his cottage. More than once the Tavistock carrier 
had delivered the package while Radford had been away on a long trudge 
by Icaving it in an outhouse. This could now become a regular custom, so 
the risk of meeting and being recognised by the carman was obviated. 

“Pin a note on the door, ‘ Away, do as usual,’ and leave a shilling on 
the doorstep,” Jack explained. “ The man understands. By the way, my 
dict at the cottage has included tinned meat and Swiss milk, so the stores 
aro your only tradesmen.” 

“* But how about the stores ?”’ 

“['Il order enough stock down there for a month,” said Jack; “if 
vou're a bit short of anything you'll have to disguise yourself a bit, tramp 
into Lydford or Tavistock one dark evening, and deal at some old woman's 
shop in a back street. How about other things ——? ” 

of -Y-P- ! ” 

Tho telephone bell sounded. With a hasty, “ Half a sec., old chap!” 
Radford put the receiver to his ear. 

It seemed to be a startling message that came over the wire, for the 
listener’s face quickly an to assume a more than interested look, and 
his startled, “‘ How ever did you find out?” followed by his, ‘‘ Yes, yes!” 
and other monosyllabic replies s ted impatience, suspense, and surprise. 

“Eh? What’s that?” he cried at last. ‘No,nc! I’m busy!” And 
then suddenly nag 4 his manner, ‘“‘I mean yes. Can you do it? Can 
you get here? Oh, ah! Of course, Tube to Bakor Street. Eh, what ? 
Walk ? [expect it’s quicker, though. Yes, docome!” 

And he put back the receiver. 

“That was Molway,” he said. 

“ Frank Medway, the K.O. ?”’ 

“Yes, He was speaking from his 1 la‘e in Audley Street. He's told 
me something startling. It’s all out. The body has been discovered. By 
this time the police are in your flat!” 


“Te Mr. Player here ?” 

ALLAN Piayver stared at his friend. 

“ Already ?”’ he said. 

Radford nodded. 

“But how? Please explain.” 

But Radford changed the subject. 

“ Player,” he said, “ you know Medway 2’. 

“cc Yes.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Fairly well. MacLeod knew him better.” 

“ What do you think of him ?” 

. js What everyone thinks. He's safe to become a Cabinet Minister or 
a judge.” 

“T see. Well, I know him better than that. 
suggestion.” 

oe Yes ? ” 

“ Brief him.” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ said Player. 

“T mean retain him for your defence. I’m not a lawyer, and I don’t 
know exactly how these things are done, but I beliove this can be done even 
though you're not arrested, and—we fondly hopc—never will be. My idea 
is gc! Medway on our side at once.” ‘ 

‘‘ You mean to tell him all that you know ? Stop here and meet him ?” 

“Yes. You see, there's a certain thing in the law called privilege. I 
don't know exactly how it works, but it enables a suspected man to tell his 
luvyer everything, no mattor how damaging to him it may be, and feel 
that every word is sacred. Now, I know Medway well. Import the pro- 
icssional side of things into the case and he is one of those men who can 
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ina. to keop one side of his brain from suspecting what the other side 
nows.”’ 


“ You wish to tell him everything ? ™ 


iii Yes.”* 
“ Very well. Iam in your hands.” 
“Good! Medway is our man. We want his advice, his assistance, 


a@od—and his motor-car.” 
“ His motor-car ? * 
“Certainly. You've got to get to Devonshire. You can't walk it, 

Player, and you won't got as far as Exeter by train without being arrested.”* 


But 
** Let us wait till Medway comes.” 
* * * * * * * 


_ Radford occupied a “self-contained” suite of rooms in a bachelors" 
residential hotel. He had bedroom, dining-room, and snuggery, and a passago 
and front door. In common with all the other tenants he could take his 
meals in the restaurant on the lower floor or have thom sent up. The terms 
of his lodging included the attendance of the hotel servants, so that beyond 
leaving the rooms clear at stated intervals for their daily clean up, he had 
no domestic problems. 

In the retirement of his suite, with the outer door locked and bolted, he 
and Player could speak without any fear of being interrupted. 

While the two friends waited the coming of Medway, Radford sec:ncd 
to Lecome more and more uneasy. Evidently some part of his plan was not 
satisfying him, if one could judge from his manner. 

“Its no good, Player,” he said at last, “a secret isn’t  sccret when 
throe people know it. Medway is as safe as houses, but it’s scattering the 
information too much. We'll have to find another way.” 

“T'm in your hands,” said Allan. 

“Then ‘ bide a wee,’ ” returned Radford, “and I'll think it out. Med- 
way will be here soon, and you'll have to camp out in my bedroom till he’s 
gonc. Now for another think.” 

Allan Player tried to bring his own mind to bear upon the problem, but 
do what he would he failed. Suddenly his hand slipped carelessly for a 
monient into his pocket, touched the photograph. He drew it out and took 
another glance at it. 

It was a beautiful face. Yes, whoever the original was, she must bo 
a veritable queen among beauties. The eyes—heavens! How kind and 
tender they were, smiling into his own, and he so needing sympathy and 
kindness, and those lips, too, they seemed framing words of encouragement. 

And then the great black tragedy rose up before him again. He slipped 
the picture back into his pocket, and turned to his friend, who still sat thinking. 

“We must do it all ourselves,” said Radford at last, ‘‘ A secret is 
all right for two, but—— Ah!” 

A loud rap at the outer door had caused the exclamation. 

“Medway,” he said. 

Then he flung open the door of his bedroom, and with a, “‘ You stay there 
till he’s gone !” he bundled Player into the chamber and closed the door. 

Then he went out and fetched in his visitor. 

* * * * * * * 

Frank Medway, K.C., M.P., was 9 man of unusual appearance. Still 
quite a young man in years, his manner had all the gravity and precision 
of age. He was short in stature, but his upright carriage and general look 
of weight and importance counted as good as inches to him. His forehoad 
was of the John Stuart Mill order, its sloping nature being caused by the great 
protrusions over the eyes of what phrenologists call the ‘‘ bumps of perception.” 
For the same reason. his eyes appeared deep sunkon and his nose a littlo 
too prominent. He was clean-shaven, and the firm set of his mouth had 


” already cut two deep furrows diagonally below the cheeks. 


On the whole he was a handsome man, though, as one of his admirers 
once said, “a little too legal and ‘ thunderbolty ’ for private life.” 

As ho entered the room he gave a quick glance around. 

“TI was expecting to find Mr. Player here,” he said. 
room ?” 

And he pointed to the bedroom door. 


(Another instalment next week.) 
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FOOTER—CRICKER CRACKS. 


i ae 
Shining Lights at both the Great Games are 
not at all rare. 


Tr is natural enough that the good golfer should 
be pretty “useful” at billiards, and that the first- 
rate billiard player should often be a deadly rifle 
shot, for these sports demand delicacy of touch and 
accuracy of aim above everything. 

But there is no particular reason why the footballer 
should shine at cricket or vice versd, except that in 
hoth cases a man needs to be active, muscular, 
and fit. 

True, the wicket-kecper sometimes makes a 
goal-keeper at ‘Soccer,’ as witness the case of 
¥. H. Huish, the Kent stumper, who is a fine 
“ goalie” in Football Association amateur circles. 

Glancing at the past, though without going too 
far back, and taking Rugby football first, the names 
of Mr. A. E. Stoddart. Mr. A. O. Jones, Mr. Gregor 
McGregor, and Mr. 8. M. J. Woods at once occur to 
one as examples of men who have represented their 
respective countries at both games. 

Then Mr. R. O. Schwarz, the South African 
“googly ” bowler, was a fine Rugby half-back in 
his day. 

‘oi O. SMITH GOT HIS CRICKET BLUE. 

Turning to “Soccer,” Mr. L. J. Moon, the 
Middlesex bat, was one of the most famous of 
Corinthians in his day; while Mr. G. C. Vassall, 
another great Corinthian, used to play cricket for 
Somerset. 

The incomparable G. O. Smith got his cricket 
Ilue at Oxford, and, of course, has never been 
surpassed, if ever equalled, as a centre-forward. 

Naturally, there is Mr. C. B. Fry. who used to 
play full back for Southampton, and took part in 
the famous Final in 1901-02, when Southampton 
“drew with Sheffield United at the Crystal Palace, 
only afterwards to be beaten 2—1. 

Mention of Sheffield. United reminds one of 
Froulke, their former gigantic goalkeeper. Although 
l‘foulke never got county cricket honours he was a 
very good player, but is perhaps best remembered 
us such because he was the subject of a special 
l.b.w. rule. When Ffoulke played cricket it uscd 
to be agreed, so the wicked story goes, that if the 
ball hit him anywhere in front of the waistcoat he 
was out I.b.w., but if it struck him on the other side 
of his massive frame, then it was a “* wide.” 

Coming nearer the present day, Sheffield United 
are not likely ever to find a better centre half-back 
than Ernest Needham, who since he retired from the 
football field has won cricketing distinction with 
Derbyshire, for whom last season he scored 
neacly 1,000 runs. 

THE FAMOUS FOSTER FAMILY. 

Good gracious! wo were early forgetting the 
Foster family-—would it be rude to call them the 
Foster tribe?‘ R. E.”” and “G. N.”’ are Oxford 
cricket and ‘* Soccer” double “* blues.”” Reverting 
to the professionals, if Jack Sharp no longer flies 
along the wing for Everton, it is = hoped that he 
will long continue to bat and bowl for England. 
“Jack” is certainly a marvel. At footer he could 
run like a hare, while at cricket he can sling them 
down at no mean pace, and then go in and play a 
fine, forcing game. 

In “ Andy ”’ Ducat of Woolwich Arsenal and 
Surrey we have a first-class footballer who has 
come rapidly to the front as a county cricketer. 

Last season for Surrey he was fourth in the 
batting averages, scoring 1,025 runs, with an 
average for thirty-seven innings of 28°47. He also 
took one wicket at a cost of sixteen runs, 

J. Iremonger still holds the fort for the Notts 
Forest football eleven, and is also one of the 
mainstays of the county cricket team, for which 
last season he headed the bowling averages. 

This season’s captain of Cambridge at “ Soccer,” 
Mr. H. G. Bache, a wonderful forward, played six 
times for Worcester last season, though it must be 
confessed that he did nothing extraordinary. 

Then there are Mr. S. H. and Mr. A. P. Day, both 

_ Corinthians and prominent members of the Kent 
cricket eleven. 

Amateurs, it will be seen. furnish most of the 
footer-cricker cracks, but this is not surprising. 
The amateur, of course, can please himself how 
often he plays, and can take a rest if he feels jaded, 
but the “ pro.” has to turn out whether he likes it 
or not, and there are not many of them who can 
stand the strain of eight months’ strenuous football 
followed by four months’ hard cricket. 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 20. 


(i) EUGENICS. 

The prize of 108. 6d. has been awarded to 8. St. Leonard, 
Marsh Leaze, Stonehouse, Glos., who defined the above 
term as follows : 

This is the doctrine which teaches that persons 
suffcring with some incurable organic or mental defect, 
such as consumption or imbecility, should not he 
allowed to marry and so transmit their weaknesses to 
their ofispring. It has as its ideal the physical and 
mental perfection of the human race. 

(2) SARDONIC GRIN. 

The winning attempt in this contest was supplied by 
D.C. Phillips, 163 Earlham Road, Norwich, and was in 
the following terms : 

The term ‘“‘Sardonic” is probably derived from the 
root-word “‘Sairo,”’ meaning “grin,” or from the 
Sardinian plant, Herba sardonica, which was said to 
cause an involuntary contraction of the facial 
muscles, somewhat resembling laughter. Hence the 
word is used to describe the forced and jeering laugh 
of a cynic. 

(3) POT LUCK. 
Mrs. M. Fogg, 27 Talbot Road, Withington, Man- 


chester, contributed the following explanation, and has | 


been awarded the prize: 

To take “ pot luck” was originally to accept an 
invitation to dinner and be content with whatever 
might be in the ‘pot ” for the meal. The phrase, while 
still in vogue in the same connection, is likewise used 
to signify that one is taking chances in other matters. 
(4) HOLDING A CANDLE TO THE DEVIL. 

The explanation of this phrase considered the best was 
submitted by F. J. Warren, Borough Accountant, 
Haverfordwest. The winner wrote as follows : 

This means paying mock vencration, deference, or 
service from motives of gain to a person for whom you 
have no sincere respect. or for whom you may even 
have an aversion. The idea comes from the veneration 
still paid to saints by holding a candle to their images. 
(3) SECOND SIGHT. 

The winning attempt was received from A. Smith, 
59 Wilson Road, West Hartlepool, and was thus 
expressed 3 

This is an extra faculty claimed by certain persons. 
Involuntarily they sce distant or future events taking 
place; sometimes people or symbols not actually 
present appear to them. Second sight, though more 
common in the past, has still many disciples, notably 
in remote districts like the Highlands of Scotland. 
(6) NATURAL SELECTION. 

The definition considered the best was sent by 
E. ime 239 Mons Road, Lincoln, in the following 
words . 

This theory, advanced by Darwin, supposes an 
operation of natural laws resulting, like designed 
selection in breeding animals and plants, in the 
survival of the fittest. This is brought about mainly 
by gradual changes of environment, leading to 
corresponding modifications of structure ; those forms 
to their surroundings surviving. 


best adap 

YOUR EASTER HOLIDAY 
Wit be none the less enjoyable if you should happen 
to earn an extra half-guinea. 

Each week I pe six half-guineas for the clearest 
explanations of phrases that nearly every reader uses in 
his ordinary conversation. All you have to do is to 
take any orall of the following six phrases and write down 
the exact meaning that they convey to your mind. 

The clearest and simplest explanations are the 
best. Write clearly and simply, and then you arc 
likely to win the prize. 

Every reader ought to try at least one of the 
following six phrases : 

1. Noblesse Oblige. 

2. Buying the Rabbit. 

3. Epicurean Philosophy. 
4. Plimsoll Mark. 

5. Board of Green Cloth, 
6. R. 8. Ow 


I want all my readers to enter this simple 
knowledge teat. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in an 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and attach 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the:six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, April 20th. You 
may send all your postcards for this co ition in 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 


| 
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MURBERS | HAVE PNET 


By Mr. JAMES WELCH. 


Who has Shown, in “The Hooligan,” th 
Agony of a Condemned Man Aerating dy 


OnE day Sir W. S. Gilbert came to see mo, 4), F 
the course of conversation the question ‘Gil 
up: Could we two, after writing an! 
for many years things bearing largely ci, .,, 
humorous side of life, produce somethin. 
very serious and tragic—in fact, a 
thriller ? 

We were both very much taken with 1. ¢:, 
and after we had talked it over for some tine ; 
decided to have a try. The Hooligas j. so 
result. : 

The play is simply a study in “ blue fi! . 

oung fellow, weak both mentally and pts -; 
han killed his sweetheart—by accident, so |. 
and he is waiting for the officials to lead hisn «sy 
be hanged for his crime. 

We had no particular idea at the Inek oo) 
minds to do missionary work in the causes o! + 
abolition of capital punishment, or anyiiies |! 
that. . 

We simply wanted to make people feels. i 
horror of the condemned cell. And dL otica. ve 
did it. 

COVERED HIS HEAD WITH HIS COA7. 


My own feeling after plaving the yoo 6, 
a few weeks is that 1 am. if possible. rina | 
inclined to commit murder than Lovaas deca 4 
started, 

I cannot say that I have ever really woos} io 
murder anybody, so far; but IT think there is | 
chance that, having now to some extent riled te 
feelings of om man about to pay the ponsiv 
for it, I shall break the law in this pai a 
respect. 

1 only hope it will have the same effect ono: 
people. There was one man in the Coiisonutn » 
one performance who, I am sure, will never pun 
the risk of getting hanged now, whatever hiv i 
tentions may have been before te sis 
Hooligan. 

The play. appareatly, made him very uw. e 
fortable. The auditorium was dark and crows, 
and he could have foreed his way to the exi «| 
with some difficulty. 

He was compelled, therefore, to sift throw 
the whole of the play. He tried shutting ji: 
eyes and putting fis hands over his ears bu 
that did not altogether deaden the elint: 
so he threw his coat over his head and sii tie 
performance out. 

On another afternoon two members of 1'* 
audience were evidently on the downwar! | 4 
when I managed to save them. 


THE MAN WHO WAS ANGRY. 


It is true they looked innocent enouzh. io a 
more sweet and gentle and lovable couple 9) ol! 
ladies nobody could wish to see; but they ts 
the moral of the play very much toheart. When's: 
curtain fell, one of them turncd to her silvery iain | 
companion, and remarked: “ Ah, my dew 
a lesson to all of us!’’ - - 

And they both shook their dear oli | 
solemnly, apparently marvelling at the es} | 
had had from possible crime ! 

One man was very angry about it. 

“It—it oughtn’t to be allowed!” he splits I 
indignantly as the curtain fell. ; 

Then he thought hard for a second. and «'* | 
fiercely: ‘“‘Or—or everybody ought to he ': 
to come and see it!’’ As much as to suv: |! 
had to sit through it; why should otic: 1": 
escape ? ; ; 

On the other hand, of course, the play mos 2 
done harm; it may have served only 10 }'" 
murdcrous thoughts into people’s heals. 

My barber, for instance. On the mormns 
the first performance he said to me: "' 
coming to sce you this afternoon, sir. 1'\: 
two tickets for the Coliseum, and the mm. 
and me are looking forward to a 
laugh |” 

T haven't been to have a shave since. Tvs 
know, of course, what his feclings towards mt + 
be, but I have thought it better to take 1 
unnecessary risks. I shouldn't like to bx °' 
means of getting another man hanged jr‘ 
present ! 


Very, 


\ 


“Do you mind if I borrow your umbrella?” says the umbrella-fiend. And bang goes a 7s. Gd. brolly. OF 
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Hiow the Children of the Ghetto 

spend Easter and the Passover. 
Iy ordinary times Petticoat Lane, which, as 
ereryone knows, is part and parcel of the great 
Gheito of London, presents during the week 
practically the same as any other East 
End thoroughfare. Te different orly on 
the Sabbath, when it is converted into a teeming, 


on Sundays the is a Jew and the buyer a 
(entile, whilo just prior to the Passover, vendor 
and purchaser are both Hebrew. : 

What with its fasting and feasting, and the 
quaint and curious ceremonials which have pre- 
vailed among the children of Israel since the days 
of Moses, the period of the Passover is the great 
religious festival of the year among the Jews, and 
they make moss elaborate preparations for its 
observance. 

EVERYTHING MUST BE SPOTLESS. 

Tuis is the season of the year when every Jewish 
horse gets @ thorou scrubbing. 

For in Faster everything must be immacu- 
lately clean, everything, in fact, must be absolutely 
“ Kosher al Pesach,” te. clean, pure, and undefiled 
for Passover. Hence we observe that at least one 
compartment in the hostelries of the Ghetto is set 
xpart as a “ kosher’ bar; a table is covered with 


re 
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@ spotless cloth, and on it are placed wines and 
spirits in brand-new decanters, and from them the 
customer is served in a glass fresh from the factory. 

It is harvest time for the Hebrew glass and china 
merchant, to say nothing of the hawker of pots 
and pans, for all domestic utensils at Passover 
must be perfectly new. The Jewish housewife will 
not take her milk from the cans of the dairyman 
as he makes his usual daily rounds, for it would 
not be “‘ kosher’; therefore each milkman in the 
Hebrew quarter is busily engaged behind his 
counter, filling the brand new jugs brought in by 
an endless procession of small boys and girls. 

Of course, nothing but unleavened bread must 
be partaken of by members of the chosen race 
during this time. 


FREE FOOD FOR POOR JEWS. 


At the westernmost end of Wentworth Street 
are the vendors of fish, with their stalls and barrows. 
They are doing a roaring trade, for fish is onc of the 
staple articles of diet among the Jewish community. 

ithin a stone’s throw of the fish-market we 
come upon a long queue of poor Jews of both sexes, 
chattering volubly as they patiently wait, each 
laden with empty sack or basket. 

They are waiting until the Jewish Board of 
Guardians open their ample store-house round 
the corner, when each will receive supplies of 
meat, vegetables, groceries, and so on, sufficient to 
tide their respective families over the time of the 
Passover, for they are the members of 
this alien colony, and cannot afford the expense 
themselves. 

Still, as belonging to the ancient race they must 
not be allowed to let Passover go by without 
the usual celebrations, so the Guardians provide 
the wherewithal, no matter whether the applicant 
hails from Russia, Poland, Germany, Armenia, 
or the Ratcliff Highway. 

The Pazsover is a costly time for the Jew, but 
it is one of the few expenses which he does not 
mind facing, 


WHY EASTER EGGS? 
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A QUESTION OF COLOUR. 

“Funny thing happened in my town last week,” 
said the chatty man in the railway carriago. 

“What was that?” asked the interested 
‘individual. 

* Black, a white man, and White, a black man, 
thought a fellow named Brown was pretty grecn, 
and tried to sell him a white horse. But Brown 
was well read, and he deceived them both—in fact, 
he got all the money they had.” 

* And now?” 

* And now Black and White are blue.”* 


“Do you play the cornet ? ”* 

“Not when there are any people about.” 
“Why not then?” 

“They won’t let me!” 


£250 a week in 


CRICKET CONTEST. 
See next week's “PEARSON'S.” 


ONCE BITTEN, TWICE—— 

“Save me! Save me!” screamed the girl, who 
was struggling in the deep water. 

The young man on the bank hesitated. 

“T'm a married man,” he said, “ and I've three 
children at home. You must understand that.” 

“Yes, yes, but save me,” cried the gitl. 

“JT can’t marry you if I do,” explained the young 
man. 

“No! No! Only save me. I shall drown if 
you are not quick.” 

“Yes, I will. But you must promise that you 
won't fling your arms around mo and call me your 
hero?” 

“T promise.” 

“Right. I'll save you. You see, I have to be 
cautious because I rescued a girl once before— 
that’s how I came to be married.” 


When Easter comes round we never think of making presents of pipes, ties, or even rocks—we give Easter eggs. Why do we do this? Our 


cartoonist has given it up, but he 
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In the month of February, 1880, there was not 
a man in New York City who stood in higher 
esteem or acknowledged fewer enemies than the 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, Rector of aay Church. 
Yet he was singled out for an apparently aimless 
persecution, which was carried on with such 
malicious ingenuity that the venerable clergyman 
was reduced to despair, and the police were at 
their wits’ end before a happy suggestion enabled 
them to lay hands upon “ Gentleman Joe.” — 

To this day those who were instrumental in the 
capture of this scoundrel are uncertain whether his 
extraordinary ingenuity in harassing Dr. Dix was 


a madman’s prank or whether it was part of a decp | 


design to extort moncy. 

He was convicted of attempt to blackmail and 
sentenced to serve a term in Sing Sing prison, 
where he died. 


Yet, from the manner of his persecution, it | 


appeared that money was not the main object he 
had at heart. In carrying on his campaign against 
the rector he spent considerable sums and involved 
himself in almost as much annoyance as his victim ; 
blackmail alone could havo been sought with a 


rainimum of Jabour and of the publicity which his | 


behaviour brought him. 

In the month of February, 1880, almost cvery 
large manufacturing concern in the West received a 
postal card, purporting to come from Dr. Dix, 
stating that the writer desired to make large 
purchases for the supply of certain charitable 
institutions under his control, and requesting the 
fullest information regarding prices. 

During the same month all the principal boardin; 
schools and female seminaries in America recoiv 
letters, signed with the rector’s name, asking terms 
with a view to the placing of three little girls with 
them. 

THE HOAXER'S CUNNING. 
During the ensuing week hundreds of letters and 


circulars, together with eample3 of clothing, were | 


delivered at the Rectory; communications were 
received from innumerable boarding schools, 
offering special terms with a view to securing the 
wards of the distinguished clergyman, and in many 
cases the heads of the schools called in person. 

The hoax soon became public, and the police took 
up the matter. It was found that all these com- 
munications were in the same handwriting, and 
that the sender had even procured paper engraved 
with the address of the rector. 

It was thought that some clue to his identity 
might be obtaincd through the medium of the 
engraver, but the hoaxer had covered his tracks 
thoroughly. The order had been received through 
@ messenger boy, and another boy had called and 
paid the bill. Neither of these boys could be located. 

A week or so later, when the matter was begin- 
ning to fall into oblivion, several bishops and a 
number of the leading clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church received letters, apparently from Dr. Dix, 
demanding to be informed why his letters had 
been ignored. 

As a result Dr. Dix began to be the recipient of 
numerous replies, some apologetic, some angry, and 
all insisting that no previous communication had 
come to hand. 

BESIEGED BY OLD-CLOTHES LADIES. 

On February 21st the rector's tormentor sent him 
his first communication. It took tho form of a 
postal card, which briefly informed Dr. Dix that on 
the following Monday he would receive visiis from 
tho ‘old clothes ladies” of Chatham and Baxter 
Streets, who would be prepared to take his wife's 
wardrobe off his hands fora fair price. 

Sure enough, while the rector was concluding his 
breakfast, a rickety waggon, drawn by a broken- 
down horse, rattled up to his door. From the seat 
descended a stout and stately woman, who climbed 
Jaboriously up the steps. Dr. Dix limsclf opened 
the door and informed her that this was a hoax. 


But the story had not penetrated into the recesses | 


of the mariet-place, and the prospective purchaser 


‘ 


I will give twelve gold-plated Coronation spoons for the best replies. Mark 


Story of the Greatest Persecution to which any Maa has Ever been Subjected. 


saw in this statement of tho rector merely a device 
to obtain a higher price. 
“Trade with me once,” said the matron, “ and 
| you buys from nobody again.” 
; , But, madam, I assure you that I have no 
: clothes to sell,” persisted Dr. Dix. 

“T gives you money down,” answered the woman, 
producing a roll of dirty dollar bills, evidently to 
tempt the rector into immediate acceptanco of 
her terms. 

Just at that moment a second cart rattled up to 
the door and a second matron leaped from the seat 
and nimbly ran up the steps. ° 

“Don’t you buy from that woman,” she cried. 
“T gives the best price in the market.” 

THIRTY DOCTORS TO SAVE HIS LIFE. 

Dr. Dix retreated into his house just in time to 
escapo the ominous rattle of another creaky cart. 
Soon a congregation of old-clothes dealers was 
assembled upon his doorstep, pulling the bell from 
time to time, and wrangling and quarrelling over 
the privilege of purchasing the wardrobe of tho 
rector’s wife. 

As none of them evinced any desire to leave, 
and the number had increased by noon to twenty- 
eight, not to speak of innumerable children, Dr. 
Dix finally telephoned to police headquarters, and a 
number of officers were sent to disperse the besiegers 
|—a task which was not accomplished without 
' considerable difficulty. 

The last of tho carts had finally rattled away and 
Dr. Dix was beginning to congratulate himself upon 
his freedom, when a carriage whirled swiftly around 
the corncr from Fifth Avenue and stopped before the 
Rectory, anc one of the chief physicians of the city 
alighted and ran up the steps. 

When he was admitted he told Dr. Dix that he 
| had been summoned in urgent haste by a messenger, 

who stated that the rector had suffered an epileptic 
fit and was in a dying condition. ; 

While he was stilt explaining and receiving the 
rector’s explanation two other carriages came 
| racing up and two more physicians came running 
up the steps. They had received similar notifica- 
tions. Before this affair had terminated some 
twenty-five or thirty doctors had called at the 
rectory, each ready to have the honour of saving 
the doctor's life. 

COAL ORDERED BY THE TON. 

On the next day Dr. Dix received a letter from his 
| persecutor, in which he stated that he had witnessed 
these various spectacles from the window of his 
apartment with great amusement, and s ted 
that Dr. Dix would have found the old-clothes 
women more agreeable if he had had the fore- 
thought to order out the fire-engines to play a 
; 8tream of Cologne upon them. 

The police at once began a systematic search of 
all houses that commanded a view of Dr. Dix’s 
residence, and a complete census of their inhabitants 
was taken, but without the slightest success. 

On the same afternoon the shoemakers and 
coalmen of the city began to visit the rectory in 
troops. The shoemakers had received a request to 
come for the purpose of measuring some children 
for shoes. 

Each of the coalmen had received an order to 
deliver a ton of coal, and they proceeded to do it. 

But this was not all, for a peculiarly distressing 
| incident was the appearance of some fifty or sixty 
; men and women who, having advertised for employ- 
;ment, had received communications upon the 
| Trinity Rectory notepaper requesting them to call 
| during that afternoon and evening. These pcople 
; Were very persistent, and many of them refused to 
| believe that the lotters that they had reccived were 

really hoaxes. 
| Dr. Dix received a letter from his tormentor on 
| the following day in which he said that he had been 
one of those who had applicd for aid, and he con- 
| gratulated the rector upon the courtesy and con- 
sideration which he had shown towards him. 
| ‘The joker’s next step was to send a lettor to Dr. 


Dix informing him that all further per: 


would cease upon the payment ef on: ; tee 
dollars (£200). Se ene at 

Dr. Dix was instructed that, in the eves! ot: Se 
accepting this proposition, he shoul! joc. \ 


communication in the personal column of ;,. \.. 
York HERALD, addressed to “Gentleman 3. 
saying “All right.” By the advice of :',. 
Dr. Dix did so, but on the following diy «. 
man Joe” was made the recipient of tii). | 
notifications in this column. ‘ 

Whether he had inserted two of them his: .!_, 
whether two came from other victims, \..- )).. 
determined, but at any rate no re spose 
elicited, and the scoundrel now gave the j. 45; 
couple of weeks’ respite. 

THE CRUELLEST JOKE OF ALL. 

The persecution began again upon St. P.‘;\1-'9 
Day, when Dr. Dix received a letter domondine 
the sum of £250, inclosing a name and wihii < tc 
which the money was to be sent. No notice ws 
taken of this communication, and on the day \.!,ie'y 
“Gentleman Joe” had mentioned in is coy). 
munication a member of a woll-knowi iii of 
lawyers arrived at the Rectory, having re‘cived a 
letter purporting to come from Mra. Dix st:tin« 
that she desi to consult with them tesiiy 
a divorce. 

Other lawyers called during the day on 1!) < sine 
errand ; besides these there came an avent ol a 
steamship line, Ss with him two tickets to 
Havana, and a number of persons who hil iver. 
tised offering rewards for lost or stolen prop. oy, 
and had received notice to call at tho Rectan. ast 
bring their rewards with them. ; 

One of these callers had advertised a mii: 
£20 for the return of two thousand-doll!ir | 
and, not being aware that the house in que tis was 
the residence of Dr. Dix, had brought & pris.te 
detective with him. The arrangement wa; ():'. if 
the bonds were given up, the gentleman 1... to 
leave the house scratching his leg, where:po. the 
private detective, who was stationed in the si: ot 
opposite, was to rush in and arrest the m:n who 
had received the reward. 

All these callers felt particularly foolish at ' 


tt 


of 


Ais 


aving 


been made the victims of a prank that hal !ein so 
oxtensively advertised in the newspapers. 
“Gentleman Joc,” having apparently extn tol 


his resources in providing himself with anivsooon, 
now achieved his most daring coup. Ain ten 
o’clock one morning, shortly after tho lat. tis» 


occurrences, the Rectory bell was viole!!) s\n, 
and the servant who opened the door .- \11- 
fronted by a determined-looking man ving 
@ cane. 


“Is Dr. Dix at home ?” he demanded! =. + j) +. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the servant, surnii-ies init 
her master’s visitor was probably the vicsio of 
another hoax. ‘“ What do you wish to seo lim 
about ?” 

“It's none of your business what I want 9 
him about,” the visitor returned grufiy. ©!!! 
him to come down immediately.” 

The girl fled in affright and informed her ti0 ''s 
who descended the stairs and approat fs 
visitor with his customary urbanity. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” the rector” 

The stranger looked the rector over fromi wr! 


foot and then burst out into a torrent ci py 
and abuse. 
“PM GOING TO THRASH YOU." ; 
“‘ You sanctimonious old rascal, you male = °° 


minister of the Gospel!” he exclaimed threatens: ' 
“Don’t you dare to open your mouth wiih ' | 
through with you, or Pll call an undertalir. 
. “My dear sir, what is the matter?) i>" 
Dr. Dix. ; 
“Matter ?’* shouted the stranger, “Dot! 
mean to say you don’t know what the matter)" 
infernal liar? Now, I tell you what Time to"? 
with you. I ought to take you out into th« 
and canc you in the presence of the public, ba 1" 
ing to Es lenient and thrash you in yeu os" 
ouse instead. Don’t you dare to yell for)! ++. 
will go all the worse with you.” ; 
“May I inquire why you proposs {> ‘' 
me ?”? demanded the rector. ies 
The stranger, who had already gro} 
clergyman by the collar and raised hese)! 
threatening manner, stared at him, and rel 
“Well, ’'m hanged!” he exolaine. 
don’t win the prize for nerve! I'm po: 
you for writing that letter to my wile, yeti 
And he pulled a letter from his pocket 2! 
under the rector’s nose. “Ill teach y u'! 
appointment with a respeciable mai!‘ 
and call my wife your ‘darling Annis, 1" 


postcards “ Brolly.”” (See prise BR ad 


Wrek ENDING 
Apts. 20, 191%. 


sver spoke to her in your life! I'm going to 
oe ah that you will wish you 
bal ied before you had ever been born. 

© { never wrote a letter to your wife,” the rector 

claimed. 

*e- Tes no good you saying that, there’s your name 
to it.” shouted the man, 

“It's a forgery 2” 

“(h, it is, eh 2” the visitor sneered. “Well, I 
tell von what Pll do. Get some of your own hand- 
yriting and compare it with this signature.” 

“[ will do so at once,” said the rector. “I am 
jus finishing a sermon and can show you the very 
manuscript.” And he started for the stairs. 

“Come back hore!” cried the othor. “‘ You've 
got some dodge to got a revolver or escape along the 
roof! You can’t play ot of those tricks on me, 
you rascal, You and I will go upstairs together.” 

ON THE HOAXER'S TRACK. : 

The clergyman and his visitor accordingly 
movnted the stairs side by side and entered Dr. 
Dix's study, where it was readily seen that there 
was no resemblance between the rector’s writing 
and that of the letter. The stranger seemed taken 
aback at first, but quickly recovered himself, and, 
muttering something about a disgui hand, 
tineatened to put the matter into the hands of his 
lavver, saying which he departed downstairs and 
left the house. 

On the next morning the rector received another 
communication from “ Gentleman Joe,” in which 
he stated that he was the visitor of the day before, 
that he had greatly enjoyed his call, and hoped the 
doctor had recovered from the fright. 

Andnow came in a singular piece of chance which 
enabled the police to run down the scoundrel. All 
the clergymen in the city had been personally 
consulted upon the matter without being able to 
throw the slightest light upon the subject. One of 
them, however, belonging to a different denomina- 
tion, happened to mention casually that a few days 
previously he had seen in the city a man calling 
himself Williamson, who had once been a teacher in 
Trinity Church Sunday School, and had been 
dismissed by the trustees on account of degrading 
conduct. 

This seemed to supply a probable motive, and the 
detectives were not willing to Ict even so remote a 
possibility of discovering the culprit escape them. 

It happens that every person who writes to the 
post offic: desiring to have his address changed has 
his handwriting filed by the department, and, since 
almost everyone at some time or other changes his 
residence, the writing of practically every citizen of 
New York City is thus-on the file at the post office. 

CHASED FROM TOWN TO TOWN. 

_The superintendent at once began to investigate 
his hocks in order to ascertain whethor Williamson’s 
peculiarly neat handwriting was to bo found. 
Surely enough, a postal card was discovered in the 
same handwriting as “ Gentleman Joe's,” but 
siened by Williamaon, and requesting that his 
. rispondencs should be forwarded to the Windsor 

ote. 

' 'Tho detectives hurried to the Windsor Hotel and 
found that Williamson had registered there on 
Vebruary 17th, and had that day ft for Baltimore, 
instructing the clerk to forward all his letters to 
Larnum’s Hotel in that city. The detectives 
hurried south upon the trail and traced the man 
from one place to another until finally they arrested 
Williamson in a Baltimore boarding-house. 

Williamson was brought back to New York and 
phieed upon triaton the charge of blackmail. He 
pleaded guilty, admitted that he was the author of 
ull the trouble, but declared that his only motive 
Was the desire to have some fua at the expense of 
the rector. 

Investigation of Williamson’s antecedents 
prvaled the fact that he suffered from a peculiar 
orm of abnormal mentality which led him to the 
Commission of aote having as their cnd the obtaining 
of notoriety. 

He had dovoted many years of his life to the 
orca ission of petty crimes, wholly unprofitable—in 
act, the total sum of his thefts would not have paid 
Poe ied week’s board bill—but causing trouble to 
US victims, ~ 
: He had travelled extensively abroad and had 
abe ved @ year's imprisonment in London for having 
committed a series of offences there precisely 
“milar to those in New York, having sent out false 
‘vitations and business propositions in the name of 
promineat finaacier, hiring a room opposite his 
souse in order to witness the fun. 

a His death, while he was serving the term of his 
<“ntence, removed the most dangerous practical 
Joscr of his time, 


“When a candle-flame goes out, where does it go to?” inquired Willie. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 
EZ IMPORTANT TO COMPETITORS. “3 


Next week we shall begin a New Com 
petition in which £250 will be 

rer correctly forecasting the results of Cricket Matches. You will Se tasted 

4 cross out the Ising clubs or indicate a drawn match, exactly as 
yeu ave been doing in the Football Contest. It will not be necessary to 
eed he aie a — —* by either side, or the number of runs or 

ch was won-—you simpl ning 

The first coupon will contain only ten wincehen, = an — 


£250 FOOTBALL PRIZE 


Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen 
interest in Association Football, and we havo therefore 
devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling 
them to put their knowledge to good account. The prize 
offered is £259, and tho task set enables competitora to 
display their skill in following up football, and also fosters 
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Pearson’s Football Contest No. 29 


Matches tobe played on Satarday, April 22nd. 


Cross out which you consider will be tha losing clab. For 
a draw don't cross out either. 


their interest in the game. tNewcastle United Bradford Ci 

You may submit one coupon only, but difforent members ston Villa (7) ¥ Potichestar’ United (1) 
of ono family may inclose their entry forms for the same | ) \Manchester City v Bristol City 
competition in the same envelopa. No other com nuni- oolwich Arsenal (1) v Preston North End (3) 


Biackburn Rovers (2) v Tottenham Hotspur (0) 
*Oldham Athletic . - a 
Rieck poet qb 
Barnstley (1) 
Glossop (2) 
L2icester Fosse (6) 
*Huddersfield Town 
Bristol! Rovers (1) 


cation must be inclosed. 

As a help and guide t> the exercise of your judgment, 
we recommend Tae Lonpon Mornxine Leaver Penny 
Football Annual, ia which will be founl complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season’s matches. 

CONDITIONS FO? COMPETITORS. 
1 The nimos of ch» wams whicr you belies will lov must b> ¢ ossed 


ont, and each entry form must be signed by tne competitor witn his 
own name and address ia ink, Where you forecast a draw don't 


cross out e! if. 

@. Woen you have filled up the entry form. cut it out ani place it inan 
envelopsaddcessed to tha E iitorof PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta 
Street, Loadon, W.C. Marck your envelop, “ FOOTBALL No. 29," ic 
the top lefi-han | corner, andafica paany stamp. A!) utvempts mist 
arrive not later :an first post Friday, April 21st. 

8. Only one coup >n can ba accepted from each reat >r. 

4. The sum of £'50 will b» awardei to tn) competitor from whom we 
receive an entry form bearing what provas to b> the oorract result af 
all the mitches played. In the event of a tie this sam will be divided, 

5S Should no competitor give co rect rus-ilt of all the matchss pisye i, 
£23 will bs awuried to the comzetitor fron whom we receive the 

at muamber of correc: results. In 
be div.ded, and in th» eveat of two or 


v Bury 

v ceca sy ty () 

v Stockport Cou 

v Hull Cit qa a 

v Leeds City (2) 

v Birmingham 

v Northa upton (0) 

v West Ham United (2) 

v Gacen's PB, Rangers (1) 

v Exeter (0) 

v Millwall (») 

v Coventry City (1) 

The above matches take place onthe ground of the first-named, 

Th denote the results of ths ding mit 

ee ee Aires cies Cr taates Laat aa tn toh cosh pass 
last season. + Cup Finalists at the Crystal Palace, 

I agrze to abide by the decision pablished in 
** Pearson’s Weekly ” and to accept it as final, and 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


eatry form ocontiining the 
the event of a tie the prize w! 
more m itches not-being played, the £23) will nos by a warded, 

@ The Gdicor will acsept no respon silty in regard to the logsor non. 
delivery of any att. mpt submitted, and proof of posting will not ba 
accepte { as prof of racsipt. 

7. The Edito- do3s not assume any responsibility for any altorations that 
may bo mide in ths fixtures given. 

8. No corrsspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telegrams wilt b» ignored 

®. The padlished jecision is final, and cu.apetitocs m ‘y onter only on tiis 
understanding. 

10 No o»upo2 bearing an address in Scotland will bo eligible for this 


som peltoe. 

CONTBS'r No. 26.—Owing tothe early publication of P. W., forthe 

Raster holidays, it has been impossibl» to publish the awards in Contest 
No. 2 in thts week’s issue. They wil b> announced next week. 


HEADERS, A HAPPY EASTER 


Enter New Contest and You May Win. 


HOW TO MAKE HEADERS. 

To make a Header, you take any word you like of at 
least five lettors from this issue of P.W., and make a sen- 
tence or phraso of three words, the initials of which 
must be the first three letters of the word you have chosen. 
You may use these letters in any aren gon like. 

For example, suppose you select CHQcolates, a Header 
on this word might read: Help On porte 

The winning attemptsin Contest No 3 published below 
will also eerve as examples to guile yo. in making 
‘*Heade--.'. The prizes will be awarded to the senders of 
the attem,ss selected as the best b: the adjudicators. 3 

RUL FOR COMPETITORS. 
be forwarded on the printed entry form, or | 
) 


Signature sevcsercorse sersnrsercaceerearceeserseeceees oe veces 


ATITPESS i cessecsgsenrss scesbeevecdensa seeder cived.iniae wiecnves 


Pereer ery ery eet reer r ert er er ree 


Curt OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLD720. 


8. The E.jitor will accept no resp yusibility im regard t tho loss 
or non-delivery of any attempt subinice-d. 

9. No correspoadence will be entere 1 iato in connection with the 
compe Pition, and. telegrams wi.l be ignored. ' 

10 The pablished decision is final, aud competitors may enter on 
this understan ing only- 


ENTRY FORM. HEADER No. 6. 


NNR RR remem es kee ees ses eae 


Now of Postal Order ..e.seccssescenssecrereesseeeeceeces ; 


1, All attempts must 
they wili be disqual:tied. 

2. When you have fill-d up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ita 
costal order for sizpence, and Pisce it in an envelope to 
the Eptron, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No 
other communications must be inclosed. 

3. Mark your envelope “ Header No.6" in the top left-hand 


corner. 
4. All attempta must arrive on or before Thursday, April 20th. 
5. Everyoue who enters must send a p stal order for ud. with the 
The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson 
Lti, and mast bo crossed “ & Co.” in the maaner 
a vownia thisexamplo. The namber mast be written 
in ths space provi le 1 ou the entry form. Whore ono 
P.O. of highor valug is seat to cover gore than one 
attempt, the numer of this P.O. must be written 
on eazh eatry form. 
6. Uf the amount received (after deducting ten 


entry form. 


T agres to abids by tha decision nuh ished in ‘ Pearson's 
Weekin,?? and to accept tt as final, and I enter only on this 
uaievs’andiag, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions, 


Signed sapien nininrnislevnsinicidW'a SS aS sR OSLER US AER MRE Tae eeiaenee 


nsidered to bo the best by tis adjudicators, by 

whom originality uv 1.04 wili be take.: into cousideration. If there 

are more eenders than one of a Heater thus selsciel by th» 

Ss tasb ators a tenth of this three-fourths will be divided 
amongst all such senders. 

7 [us remaming one-fourth will bs awaricd in 

adju ticators amongst those competitors who-e efforts 


Address 


PTT TT TET eet eee eee 


ifts by. the see eeeeeeree se weee ener ee semenere Ceres ee renee eres ee Or eeeees oo 
ow merit. 


annTOmonESEHE™E™-- 
nA Eee ree ~ 
SPExprunivr: Suggests Empty Pockrts. 
J. Kirrex, Schoolwell Street, Stevenstou, A ire, 
BBuation: Erpeeted legacy Resines, 
Mrs. Apprxctos, 89 High Street, Harlesden. 
COsinvtan: Otierwise ‘ Chesinut Merchant.” 
J. Entisox, 47 Cambridge Avenue, Whitley Boy. 
SHOkr: Selects Urposite Hwmeneally. 
F, I. Warren, 5 Chichester Road, N.W. 
10 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 
Allen. J., 6 Albert Hill, Bishop Auckiand ; Booth, W., 37 
Bvelands St., Greve Hill, Middles oruugh; Ha-. W. i, 23 
Warden St., Neweustle- n-Tyne; Horas, Mrs. M., Hibernia, 
Whitehall, Dablin; March, Miss K., Ed cley Rd., Chenille 
Heath; Middleton, 31 Fenton Street, Alloa; Scott, Mrs. E. L., 
107 Goto Rd., Chat:.am ; Taylor, H. A., 16 Kings Rel. Arches, 
Brighton; Thornton, F. W., 45 I-lington Rd., Southville, 
Bristol; Watson, Miss N., 24 Cliftou St., Black pool. 
2 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Jamas, F., 48 Fashoda Rd., Slby Purk, Uirmingbam; Slium 
J., G Parker St., Manchester. 


=z 


RESULT OF HEADERS No. 3. 


In Ileaders No. 3 the amount available for dis- 
tribution is £50. This allows a prize of £3 15s to 
each of the ten winners, whose at empts, together 
with their names and addresses, are as follows: 


HWIMserie: Hearfle-s Man's Idol, 
A. Oaxcer, 50 Buticr Road, Harrow. 
WE ry-maenieyv: Enjoys Writing Name, 
Mrs. Rocers, The Red Cottage, Broomficlds, Guildford 
UW prict:: Sometring Unerpectedly Received, 
R. Dowal, 224 West Hegsut Street, Glasgow. 
CAUDT0 8: Culedonian Uttering ‘ Aye.” 
M. B. Iscuis, 4 8. Oxford Street, Edi burgh, 
BACKED: Society Calls‘ Arvayed.”” 
A. Box, 182 !:eath Road, Twicleuham. 
of ACHIAVELLIAN : Chicman Marking Ace 
A. Rosters, 12 Albion Street, Castleford. 


A Bacencae Little Story of Hard Times. 
By A. G. GREENWOOD. 


“ Wet, my old dear 2?” 

“Well, John?” 

It was not well with either of them. But they 
could not afford to be cheerless. Sue’s simile 
helped John, John’s laugh was the only ray of | 
sunshine in the woman's life. 

“ Any—luck, John?” 

She did not look at him as she asked the question. | 
She had learncd not to when he had only been out | 
of work a month. 

John Gimmon shook his head. “ But I'm oing 
to Capper, Battersea-way. to-morrow,” he told her. 
“F's wantin’ men, I hear.” 

“ Dear John, I’m so glad!” 

Sho kissed him; it was the easiest and the 
dearest place upon his shoulder to hide the disap- 
pointment and the fear in her eyes. But she 
nover gave way for long. “She pressed her husband 
into a chair, bustling to the fire and taking a 
spluttering frying-pan from it. |» : 

“J ’ad a ’alf-day—charrin’,” she explained. 
“Mrs, Dent ’as a party on. Eighteen-pence, John. 
So there’s a kipper to your fea.” 

But John was firnt. She was to eat the kipper— 
she had earned the money. Mrs. Gimmon might 
cry—‘ might carry on ever so”—it would not 
alter his determination. It was only when his 
wife’s arms were round his neck, and her words : 
“Why, John, it ’ud choke me! ” were. murmured in 
his ears, that the Gimmons split the difference and 
the kipper, and consumed half each. 

“Found a noospiper in the Park,” observed 
John. ‘ Read out aoa the cricket, Sue.” 

“ Read it to me,” she begged. 

“ You're a better scholard than me ! ” he retorted. 
“ Biro away, Sue!” 

She made another vain protest, then picked up 
the crumpled sheets, holding them close to her 
eyes, peering at them. 

John was not looking at her. He went munching 
tontentedly on—hopefully dreaming of @ vacancy 
at Capper's on the morrow (as he had hoped for 
one at Berlin’s that day, at Clarke’s the day before, 
at—pouf! what was the use of recalling all the 
disappointments 2). 

Then suddenly laying down knife and fork, he 
stared at his wife. A sob had escaped her, tears 
were running down her cheeks. 

“Bad noos ?”” he queried. 
say. Sue? Some’un dead ?” 

‘She shook her head. The paper fell from her 
lap to the floor. She stretched out her arms across 
the table, laying her head on them, her shoulders 
shaking and shuddering to her sobs. 

“Sue—my old dear !—what’s up ?” 

John was out of his chair, his arms about her, 
trying to raise her. But it was not till she was seated 
on his knee, holding him fast, that incoherently 
she poured out her story. 

“John, dear—oh ! you mustn't take it too much 
to heart !—it’s bin comin’ on so long—it’s my eyes 
—'tain't strange or—or so very terrible to me—!’m 
used toit! John, I—I can't see over much— 
things is all dim.” 

He choked, straining her to him, staring with 
agonised eyes over her bowed head, plying her 
With questions, dropping kisses in her hair. At 
last she grew calmer—forced herself to be calmer 
for his sake, begged him to talk of something else, 
insisted on his reading the paper himself. 

Not ten minutes later the postman came to the 
door, and Sue, going out to him, returned with a 
parcel. 

“Dr. Kent—it’s ’is coat—’e said he'd be sending 
of you one. ‘Jus’ a little out o’ repair. Mrs. 
Ginimon.’ says ’e; ‘but, there—you're that ’andy 
with your necdle you'll soon make it smart for 
your good man to go to work in.’ ” 

“To go to work in,” repeated John softly — 
slowly—sorrowfully. 

Jus’ because I told you my thimbleful of 
worry you're losin’ ‘cart!’ she declared reproach- 
there’s a Heaven above—that his wife’s an honest 
woman and a good one!” 


“What's the piper 


His father couldn't answer the question. Perhaps you can. You may know a funny ancreer. 


fully. “ Why. John, as if the world could get on 
witlont you!” 

And so, langhing. they faced the world, mutually 
hiding their sorrows ani their faces, praying before 
darkness drove them to bed (lights were expensive 
luxuries now), the one: ‘ Give my Sue back ’er 
sight—the best wife man ever ’ad!” the other: 
““T'll walk in darkness gladly — thankfully —if John 
but gets a job! Heaven give him a job i 

* 


But Dr. Kent's coat and Suc’s needle did not 
mert the next morning. Her eyes ached, sinarted, 
and needlework was out of the qnestion. John set 
off whistling for Capper’s. Sue waved to him from 
the window. 

the long day dragged by. A man—a stranger — 
came to the door about four. 

“Mrs. Gimmon ?” he queried. 
of paper in his hand. 

Sne nodded. ‘* I’m ’er. 

“It’s your ‘usband,” he blurted out. “ Took on 
at Capper’s. ’E’s ’ad a fall —tovok to hospital-- 
St. Peter’s. I—I was to break the noos.’” 

Break the news! She clutched the lintel, gasping, 
feeling sick, the street swaying in front of her. But 
Sue was never weak for long. In her own words, 
“she popped on her bonnet in a nick,” and within 
thirty minutes was seated by John’s bedside, 
quivering at his grey, twisted face, shivering at his 
stertorous breathing, aghast at the quiet horror 
of the rows of white beds, at the stillness, at the 
silent nurses, the grim inevitableness of the accident 
ward. 

An operation—it might save his 
else could—did she consent? Yes. 
place to-night. 

She heard the explanation. answered the 
questions as if in a terrible nightmare. Then 
followed the horror of waiting. the agony of 
suspense when the minutes tore at her heart as they 
passed, snatched at her breath, leaving her panting, 
tortured, almost demented. 

They came to her. She could not speak. She 
could only raise her stricken eyes. 

“4 success,” some one murmured kindly ; and 
for Sue Gimmon the world went black. 

* * * 


glancing at a slip 


” 


life —nothing 


“Don’t let him worry—gentle exercise—plenty 
air, light and good nourishing food.” 

The injunctions kindly but carelessly given rang 
in her ears. She had come to fetch him away. 
He had hobbled, supported by a nurse on the one 
side, by Sue on the oilicr, to a four-wheel cab. 

Now her head was on his shoulder, she was 
thanking God, bubbling her thanks from twisting 
lips, fondling the white-faced man beside her, 
crooni over him, murmuring words almost 
inarticulately, and still over all her joy. all the 
surging thanksgiving in her heart, hung the cloud 
of those directions. 

“Don’t let him worry—gentle exercise—plenty 
of air, light and good nourishing food.” 

John had been taken on for the day—in place 
of a workman on the sick-list—no compensation 
was to come to him. There was scarcely a penuy 
in the house. 

No wonder tears of miscry mingled with her 
tears of joy ; no wonder her voice faltered as she 
whispered : 

“Don't worry, John, ‘twill all come right. Oh, 
my dear, my very dear, you're safe—-what’s all 
elsc beside ?”” 

* * * 

She unpacked Dr. Kent's cast-off coat that night, 
less to work at it than to have something on her 
lap upon which to rivet her eyes lest J ohn should 
be disturbed at.the miserable anxiety there. 

At a very early hour she helped him off to bed, 
going back to clear up the kitchen, folding up the 
coat whose mending could wait. since John would 
not be fit to wear it for many a long day. 

But as she folded it she heard the crackle of 
paper. She slioned her hand into the pockets 
one after the other, drawing an envelope from the 
breast-pocket at last, peering at it in the dim light, 
shaking her head at her failing eyes. 


POSSOOOOOE SOSH SOSSSOSSSHOSOS SOSH SHSOOSOOOOO. 


WHEN FOOTBALL ENDS 
CRICKET BEGINS. 


We offer £250 for naming results of 

Cricket Matches—in just the same way 

as you have been naming results of 

footer matches. (See next week’s 
** PEARSON’S.’’) 


POSSOSOSOSHHHSS OHS HOSHSSHSSHSOHHOHHHSOSOOOS: 


was heavy. There were five round, hii. 
in it. 
sovereigns most likely—they mist be soy.) 


been paid a fee, had forgotten it. Su = 
creamed, then flushed scarle‘. 


forgotten it for the three wect:s Jolin hot io. i: 
hospital. He had forgotten it so luny- id 
he ever remember it ? , 


it must take | 


‘| pluck. honesty, and endurance—a de 3 


Weer ENDING 
Arrin 20, ie!" 


Then suddenly she stood erect. The | 
Coins—five coins —gold from t!.- 


Dr. Kent had worn the coat. at work. 


Dr. Kent had forgotten the money. \. 


“Tm a thief!" she whispered alow! | 
are thief’s thoughts.” 

But a trembling finger had slit the en«'s:. 
the milled edges of the sovereigns lay to! : - 
upon her shaking palm. 

“Tean’'t! Ican't!” 

She muttered the words, one hand io!) ) 
but she ‘crossed to the fireplace. ‘To : 
tuously. as though she dared not wait, sei) t 
envelope among the coals, watchin: 51 ; 
blacken, burst into flame, and he couse». 

It was done. The sovereigns could i | 
identified. Dr. Kent had forgotten—o: 
for John’s sake! Better she shoul! |, 
honoured —a thief, and John should live: 


* * * * 


John watehed her as she held the cc! 
her dimming eyes the next morning, and «- 
plied her needle. 

“°P ¢s a doctor.” grunted Jolin = | 
Dr. Kent! Some folk allas run Vim «: 

IT know. Id be in me cofiin if it ‘acn: 
for him.” 

“For Dr. Kent—why. Jonn 2?” 

“T told vou—the ’ospital surgeon ‘atbn 
away.” 

“You didn’t, John. You told me aol. 1 
didn’t like to recall your pain, P dvi 
you.” 

“The surgeon was away. Dr. Kent cr. F 
orerated. *Esaved my life. Why.Suevi os 
come to you?” 

Her face was paper-white. her eves w! 
been so lustreless, were blazing, redly Wht. 
her yellow lips were distorted as they ti.) 
to frame the two words: 

“Dr. Kent! Dr. Kent!” over antover.. | 

John struggled up, hovbling over to | 
she pushed him away, muttering : 

“You mus’n’'t! John—John, you mui. 
me! I’m not fit—not fit fur you to to! ina 
thief—oh, John, I’ve robhed ‘ime dole 
hushand, I can’t bear my tiesh t” 

She broke from him, running blinly 0+ ° 9 
the passage, to the door as he followed 1. 9 
the street as he cried after her. And therr : 
resolution came to her. She ran breathless! 04 
the road, ignoring, scarcely seeing her neize!) 
heedless of their startled queries, arrivine. 11! 
beneath the ruby lamp outside Dr. * 
dispensary. 

The doctor was in and Sue was u-. 
his presence, fumbling at her pocket. hoi: 
her hand, wailing in a voice but little a 
whisper : 

“Tye come—to confess—about these ! 

The doctor looked at her curiously. start! : 
wild appearance and her haggard eyes. 

“] wondered that yon didn’t call.” | a 
slowly, “ or write. But I knew you vee 0 
and you've had so much trouble. It -c1- ': 
little present came at a very opportunc tim. 

“Your present !” 

Sue could only gasp the words atter him. 

“Didn't you read the envelope ? "he qi 
smiling. ‘* Why, I wrote on it as plein cs Pe 
‘For Mrs. Gimmon, in whom and in who« | 
I have the greatest interest for their unewnt 


re) 


‘e 

She sank down on a chair, the tears ~ 
down her face, sobbing out the explant: 
blindness, of the dim light. of her te. tad 
fall, her remorse. And when she muites” 
John knew, that he would never love he 
never respect her, Dr. Kent got out 0} |: 
laying a heavy hand on her heaving shen : 

“We'll go to him.” he said. “Its + \ 

wrong for a wife to deceive her husband. !- 
going to tell him that you were ovt'”' 
irresponsible, that your malady affects t:0- 
it grips with hallucinations. e must nev’ 
that you didn’t read that envelope. Mrs. 6» 
He must know—as I know as certainly 0 
there’s a Heaven above—that his wife's °# 
woman and a good one!” 


os 
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oki Byer Bag 


mM. SOYER, Chef to Brooks’ Club, Tells the Best 
Vay to Obtain Delicious Joints and Dishes. 

Evrrynopy knows the difficulties that attend 
cooking by fire or by gas, and how careful the cook 
ust be who wishes to obtain good results. None 
of these difficulties aze met with by those who adopt 
the paper-bag cookery which looks like ousting 
our present system before long. 

‘These is no reason why every housewife should not 
cook in paper, if she will bear in mind the points 
mentioned in this article ; and I think she will agree 
with me, after trying, that paper cookery posessses 


O @ 


SHECTS OF PAPER AND JOINT 


H. v to fold up the joint tn the two sheets of 
sivcs the joint ready to be wra in the first sheet, 
No. 2 shows another stage, No. 3 shows the finish. Note 
t!ut the ends B Bare folded under, not over. The second 
sleet, No, 4, te wrapped round in the same way only the 
ends C C come over as if you were going to tie upa parcel. 


per. No.1 


many and considerable advantages over the ordinary 
methods of the kitchen. 

To begin with, no special stove is necessary, and 
the paper required is ordinary thick, grease-proof 
paper, which can be obtained at any grocer’s 


shop. 

Take two sheets of this paper, their size depending 
upon what you wish to cook, and fold the joint up 
in them, after the manner shown in the first sketch. 
Virst of all, lay the joint on sheet No. 1, and, when 
wrapped up, lay the parcel with the ends of the 
paper (BB) underneath. Then wrap sheet No. 2 
over sheet No. 1, tarning the ends (C C) over on the 
opposite side, as shown. The joint, now inclosed 
in two sheets of paper, is placed in a hot oven, 


tee weno ene eee 


, fake tico sheets of paper, the same 
r margin with paste, 1, 2, 3 and 
Place the sheets together so that the pasted edges 
meet, and let dry. 


Le a cocking- 
4 cand smear round the 
5.4, 


ae on the ends (C C) of sheet No. 2. See the 
picture. 

If vou prefer to cook in an actual bag, it is perfectly 
tay to make yourself any number. Cut out two 
sheets of paper to the size required, as shown in the 
second drawing, where A and B are the sheets. 
Then get the 
. white of an egg 
and some flour, 
and, after beat- 
ing the white of 
egg well, mix it 
with the flour, 
making a thin 

te. Smear 
this paste along 
the margin (1, 
2, 3)of sheet A. 
Then lay sheet 
B on top of 
sheet A,so that 
the margin, 4, 5, 
6, lies upon the 
margin 1, 2, 3 


Putting the joint into the bag. Give the paste 


i Re 
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time to dry, and you will then have a perfectly 
satisfactory cooking-bag. 

When this bay, with joint inclosed, is place? ia 
an oven, the heat will make the paste grow 
tighter than ever, instead of loosening it, as you 
might imagine it would. Picture No. 3 shows 
the bag when complete, and the method of placing 
a@ joint inside. 

And now we come to the fourth illustration, 
which shows one of the secrets ot paper-bag cookcry. 
This secret consists in placing the bazs upon the 
iron bars of a grid, and not on a plain iron shelf 
in the oven. If this latter course be followed the 
bag will stick to the shelf, but if the warm air is 
allowed to pass ; 
underneath. as well 
as abovo, the hag, 
all will be well. 

A remarkable 
feature of this 
style of cookery is 
the fact that all 
manner of dainties 
can be cooked in 
the same oven, and 
even on the same 
shelf, at the same 


time, and when 

served up at table 

none of these One of the secrets of paper cookery. 
dishes will be Place the juints on the bare of a 
tainted by any grid, not on an ordinary iron siclf, 
odour from the or the paper will stich. 
others. 


Thus the last picture shows a chicken, a fish, and 
some vegetables all being cooked on the same shelf, 
and I have myself cooked broccoli, lamb, plover, 
chicken, apples, and potatoes all at the same time 
with complete success. 

Do not grease your paper for this style of cooking ; 
but, if you like, you can put some dripping or 
butter over the joint or vegetables before wrapping 
them up, or you can place a little water inside 
the paper bag, if you are particularly fond of 
gravy. 

Do not be nervous if you notice the outside 
paper cover turning a little brown, because vou 


uncovered. 

You need a nice hot oven for paper cookery, 
either gas or fire heated, it does not matter w hich ; 
and in the case of a!l vegetables it is as well to add 
three or four spoonfuls of water and some salt 
before placing them 
in the oven. The 
salt, of course, adds 
heat. 

You ean cook a 
couple of slices of 
fish in about twelve 


minutes by the 
paper-bag method, 
while a joint of 


fifteen pounds will 
take about onc hour 
and three-quarters, 
and a leg of lamb 
from one to one 
hour and a quarter. 
Potatoes should cook 
in twenty minutes, 
and broccoli in about 
half-an-hour. 

These, I think, 
are the chief points H 
to remember when cooking in paper. Anyone | 
interested in this cookery can com:nunicate | 
with me at Brooks’ Club, where I shall be | 

leased to give demonsirations to show them just | 
ow it is done, 


the sajue shelf at the same time | 


without any amell penetrating 
Jroiw one bag to the rther—the-e | 
being emel!-proof. H 


NO TIP. | 

Tre lady smiled benevolently—at least the 
postman imagined she did, as she approaciicd him 
with the question : 

“ Are you the regular postman ?” 

** Yes, ma'am.” 

“The one who calls here every day ?™ 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“ How long have you been on the round ?” 

“Six months, ma’am,” said the postman, and 
visions of a tip swam before his eyes, 

“You call in the evening also ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Then it must have been you who broke our 
door-knocker, What are you going to do 
about it?” 


) 
will find the inner covering is quite white, when 


Such dishes az feh, fowl, ond | 
vezetables can all be cooked on | 
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Special Free 
Trial Ov:fer 
at foot forall 


Skin sufferers 


Skin Troubles 
and their cure 


Are you worried or 
disfigured by skin ill- 
ness P Perbaps the 
trouble is on your face 
and bands so that you 
feel humiliated when any- 
onelooksat you. Maybe 
your skin complaint 
affects your back, chest, 
or legs, and though no 
one sees it you are 
maddened by teasing 
itching, your misery being even worse at nicht 
than during the day. Whatever your skin 
trouble, the right remedy is Antexema, because 
it effects a cure in the most obstinate cases. 

Antexema cures eczema, either dry, weeping, 
or scaly, pimples, blackhends, blotches, babies’ 
skin troubles, sores, barber's rash, bad legs, 
rashes, ringworm, and every other skin complaint. 
There is no skin disorder which does not yield to 
Antexema. ‘the moment it is applied all itching 
stops like magic, day by day your skin looks 
healthier, and soon the trouble disappears, never 
toretern, Antexema never fails to cure. 

Antexena is not an ointment and is not greasy. 
You need no bandaes with it, and it is invi-ible 
on the skin, so that even if applied to the face it 
does not disfigure the user. Immediately it 
touches the bad place it is absorbed and forms 
an airtight, dust and germ proof protective 
covering to the affected part, under which new 
and healthy skin grows. M.L., of Northwich, 
writes: “ My face was one mass of pimpl-s, lut 
one bottle cf Antexema completely cured me.” 


Begin with Antexema To-day. 


Antexema sneceeds when every other treatment, 
doctsrs, and skin speciilists bave failed. Even if 
the skin iliness has lasted for years, and all other 
meexs luve proved nseless. Antexcia 50° n cleus 
away every trace of the trcuble. Sufferers who 
have been unable to sleep comfortably for months 
find immediate and scothing relief when this 
wonderful antiseptic healing liquid touches the 
affected part. Eczema that persists in spite of 
all other treatment soon begins to yield to 
Antexema, and in a short time new bealthy skin 
replaces that which was worn out and diseased. 
Use Antexema at once, and you willbe convinced 
of its extraordinary merits. 

D» rourdsty toy ursiin. Goto auychevrist or s‘ores,and 
get a bette of Antexeina to-day Hey ta" Crab: § hen: sts, 


An d Navy, (ii! Service Stors, U Le 
Wi ‘e, Lew.s onl Go riow’s, avy: iy As ‘ 
and 2 yer betle, Aso im le An 


i ar 
Africa, and throu .hont Evrore. rou wisk to try this 
ali British sau cure bcforehend, std uv and 


Sign This For. 


To the Antexema Comypeny, & Castle Real, Lend -2, N.W. 


Pirase s cl booklet ‘Skin Troubles.” for wich I enclose 3 
pensy also Free Trial of c.mplet- Antevema treat 
ment, consisting of Artexema, Autexema Scap, and Autezema® 
Grauules, which purify the b'ood. 


Name... 


Addr eSS o.oo... eeeees sconces adtectceavaadee base ndavnene 
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CURES VERY SHIN ILLNES 


ad 
2 


s 


I will give five automatic cigarette lighters for the best answers. Mark postcards “Cand.” (See prge 724.) 
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A Few Wriakles that may be Particularly Useful 
During the Easter Holidays. 

¥ Ty thor2 be anyono more out of his element 
than a countryman in town, that person is a towns- 
man in the country! In either case the individual 
cone2red will have some “ wrinkles” to pick up, 
and by no meaas the Jeast important of these will 
concern his personal sufsty. 

One of tho most frequent mistakes made by the 
country man in town concems the crossing of roads 


tere " 
Never hurry out from behind a slow-geing van. You 
may be knocked duwn by a vehicle travelling swiftly the 
opposite way. 

Too often he will wait till he thinks he secs a 
favoura)le opening, and then make a rus to get 
across the road without being hurt. This is a great 
mistake, and very dangerous, especially when the 
rush is made from behind a slow-going vehicle, 
as shown in the first sketch. 

The risk of being run down and killed by a motor 
fn such circumstances, is very great, while the fact 
that you are running will make it much more 
difficult for the motor driver to avoid you. If 
you are walking across a road, you can stand still 
at once, and a driver can then steer round you, 
but to run is, more often than not, madness. 

At such times as the Coronation in London vast 
crowds will be mct with by country visitors, and a 


When ina big crowd alwa 3 keep your arms well up and 
bent, By moving either elbow outwards you cun kecp the 
pressure from your lungs, 


good decal of inconvenience experienced by those 
unaccustomed to such an environment. The 
pressure of a big crowd upon every side is a very 
hag rocapets sensation, and upon all such occasions 
a large number of people inveriably faint—both 
men and women. 

The best way to hold your arms, when in a crowd, 
fs illustrated in the second sketch. Here you will 
notice the central figure has bent his arms at the 
elbows, A A, and by keeping these pushed out a little 
way from his ribs, he keeps the extreme pressure 
off his lungs, and thus obtains breathins space. 

Another advantage of this method is that it 
brings the hands into position just above the waist- 
coat pockets, where one’s watch and money lie, 
so that it is a precaution agiinst thieves as well. 


In a railiay ccllicion, the carriage seats are usually 
crusicd tojetier, By ;rvomptly raising your legs on to 
the soul you may save then from being broken, 
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when there is a pipes 
the carriages are ‘‘ telescoped,” the carriage seats, 
being crushed together. It follows, therefore, 
that the legs of the passenger will be crushed 
between the seats unless he or she is prompt 
enough to raise them, after the manner of the 
arrows in the picture. : 

If this idea were firmly fixed in the traveller's 
mind, his action, at the first crash of the collision, 
would be almost involuntary. Only a few wecks 
ago, in the Taff Vale Railway disaster, one of the 
laly passengers undoubtedly saved her life by 
raising her legs on to the scat the moment the 
crash came. 

There are few things more laughable than to see 
a townsinan enjoying his first drive in the country, 
on the back seat of a dog-cart. He crumples 
himself up, and twists his arm and hand round the 
seat-back, under the firm conviction that any 
moment may be his last. . 

If the cart did happen to be overturned while the 
gentleman was clinging on, a3 he is shown doing in 
the fourth sketch, the chances are that his arm 
would be broken very badly in two, or even 
three, places. 

If you must hold the back, 


In o railway train, 


it is much safer to 


It is very dangerous to put your arm round the back of the 
seat when in a dogeart. If the trap overturns yaur arin 
will probably break in two places. 


lay your arm on the top of the back, and to trust 
artly to an even pressure of the feet to keep you 
in your place. By adjusting the chain, B, in picture, 
it is easy to bring up the footboard to an angle at 
which those seated behind can hold themselves 
entirely in position by leg and foot pressure. 


om £10 | 
FOR LAST LINES. 


Below we givo a verse of four lines, and we invite you 
to complete fis verse by adding a fifth line, which is to be 
a comment or exclamation by the ‘‘ Parrot ’’ alluded to in 
the fourth line of the verse. 

This last line need not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more 
six words, nor fewer than three. . 

Tha line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, aud the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows : 

On Bank Holiday, Alf drove his girl 
In true coster style to the park ; 

But a motor-bus into them crashed, 
And the Parrot was heard to remark: 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 

read as follows: ‘‘ Pearlics in peril again.” 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a postcard, and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson's Week Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

2 Mark your postcard ‘‘Coster’’ on the top left-hand 
Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
April 20th. 

8. ‘lo the sender of the attempt considered: tle best a 
prize of £5 will be awarded. Inthe event of a tie this 
sum will be divided. In addition, t2n co:sol..tion gifts of 
103. each will be awarded to the co.npetitors whose efforts 
come next in merit, 

4. The poviabed decision is final, and competitors may 


enter on this understanding only. 


RESULT OF TEACHER PARROT CONTEST. 
The prize of £5 for the best last line in this 
contest was awarded to O. W. Furp, Arundel 
House, Lytton Road, Leicester, for the following ; 
When April the First came young Jack 
Pat a pin on his schoolmaster’s chair; 
When teacher jumped up with a yell, 
The Parrot cried with a sage air: 
“Never mind, sir, keep the pin!" 
Ten consolation gifts of 10s. each have been 
awarded to the following: 
J. Barber, 23 Rotherham -» Clowne, Chesterfield; Miss 
L. Brameld, 110 ay Bush Mt., Parkgate, Rotherham; A. 


Oowley, 51 Gratton West Kensington; A. Dunnings, 30 
Church Stile, Roc dale; C. E. Figg.ns, 112 Lake Rd., Porta- 
mouth ; C. H. ow 117 Stanhope St., St. Helen's; L. BE. 
Moir, 34 Blagdon Rd., Lewisham ; Rev. J. Paton, The Priory, 


Bhyl; C. J. Pickford, 108 Rochester St., Chatham; W. G, 
Wiseman, Brighton Avenue, Clevcleys, Black pool, : 


What did the carpet-bag? 
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WHY 1 LOATHE RUSSI:. 


Mdlle. SAINT ORETTA, 
The Wonderful Russian Actress, 
M. Spontelli in the grim little rama, “ 
Nihilistin,” at the London Palladium tells v-i-y «) 
can never go back to Russi::. cia 
Ir has been suggested that Die Nhs, x 
too terrible to be true. But that is only Joo...» 
English people find it difficult to reali-s i} » jy 
Russia a high police official will place }-). das y : 
the Tsar before his own life, his love, or |: a 
He is, indced, prepared to sacrifice ey: 
the service of his Imperial master. 
Briefly, the story of Die Nihilistin i: 114). - 
The chicf of the St. Petersburg De'ecti 


1S) A 


Vd 


who plays wish 


pee tg 


her passionately, but the portrait of the I 1! 
looks down on him from the wall reminds 3, «| 
duty and blots out everything elso. Hei stoi 
to shoot the woman he loves, when she ki!!. |; 
with a bomb. 

A situation such as this may be rather diye: h 
for English people to accept as real. Bat tsi: 
you it is almost as difficult for Russians to ij-y; 
—until they have actually scen it for thei: 4. 
the wonderful freedom that is a common !ic to 
you in England. 

I have never been in England before, and amare. 
ment feebly expresses what I feel at the thins | 


find here. When I was taken out firs: | coh! 
scarcely believe that your policemen ¢: - 
policemen. 


“But they carry no sabre!" [ criesi; - ay 
have no pistol!” 

“No,” Mr. Spontelli told me, “they du no! 
use these things here.” 

And I was even more amazed when Mr. Sponte'li 
asked one of these policemen the way to so: jl. 
aud he very courteously told us how to go s...! then 
stopped an omnibus for us to go in. You cans 
know how wonderful is your freedom from 0 i: i] 
tyranny until you havo lived in Russia. 

I know from bitter experience how |i:‘lc 
humanity can be expected from the Russi: ;oli-. 
As a mers child of fifteen, while I was stiil at © lol. 
I became involved in a Nihilist plot. ‘fre-iny io 
my youth and ignorance, certain mem! is 0 4 
revolutionary society sent me on some Mi-ii- 
connected with one of their plots, and atte: |. noi 
really knowing what I was about, had cai i! 
through, I was arrested by the police. 

The Chicf of Police was my own father’s ci-in 
and when he saw me in the hands of his imi. | 
was greatly distressed. 

I begged him to set me free, protesting with: !'-'* 
that I had known nothing of the society's j0':. 
He was terribly shaken with grief, almost as i.\' 
as myself, but though he was so powerful t)91 lic 
had only to sign an order for my release and 10 ure 
would ever have questioned him, he refuse! 1 bc 
moved by my entreaties. 

This happened just after the terrible 
Sunday ” in St. Petersburg, and tho authoritic. s«i¢ 
relentlessly stamping out the slightest sis of 
revolution. Mere children no older than 1iy- 
were being seized by the hundred and s!01 © 
hanged or sent to Siberia. 

I shudder to think what my fate miclt ‘°° 
been had I remained there. My escape*was ..'" 
By another terrible tragedy, the assassini) |” 
the Chief of Police himself. He was fired 1° 9 
eed of revolutionists in the street, and when 

rought his body back it was tound that the | 
cuirass he wore for protection was riddled like : 

During the panic that followed in the ~' ¢ 
Department, a friend procured a false pa-<}. | | 
me and helped me to escape across the fru: 

Nor is it at all unlikely, as has been sv: 
that the official’s wife in Die Nthtlistin cou!! = 
been a Nihilist for some time without her. | | 
discovering it at once. , 

In the "3 palace itself there arc Nii" 
else how could the Tsar have found ore cay" 
his own most private writing-table a thrc:’ 
“ Beware!” from a revolutionary socic': 
one knows how it got there. , 

But all these things are behind me now: ! °° 
forget them. Russia is behind me. I shal! ' 
see it again. Were I to try to enter it, I kr™ 
I should immediately be urrested at the ‘ro 
and what would happen after that my |)''- 
might guess, but they would never know. 


OP 
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A Laughable Story of a Man who 
Met His Match. 


By GEORGE BRYAN. 


Mus. Cotecurn rushed excitedly into the kitchen, 
where her husband sat over his breakfast, with a 
telecram in her hand. 

“Sam!” she panted; “Uncle Ned—is in 
Frgland—just sent this—from Liverpool. Some- 
thing to do with selling his silver mines.” 

Mr. Colechin stared vacantly at his wife a 
moment, and then jumped excitedly from his chair. 

‘Then he—he’ll be in London by mid-day!” 
he gasped.“ He’s going to sce his nicce’s husband 
—the stingy old rat, with his one letter a year and 
not so much as a tanner postal order in it! Vil 
rush off first and see our foreman about having the 
week off; then I’m bound for Euston. Meanwhile 
vou sce about setting the spare room straight, 
Maury; and have a nice bit of dinner ready for 
Lim—understand ?” 

* But, Sam, he’s practically a millionaire ; he'll 
be putting up at one of the big hotels!” 

“He's coming here / He's got to—if I have to 
drag him! If I can’t convince him he’s got a duty 
to his down-trodden, poverty-stricken relations— 
well, I ain’t his nephew-in-law, that’s all!” 

* * * * 


When old Mr. Flinders stepped out of the railway 
enrriage at Euston he found his nicce’s husband 
Waiting with outstretched hand. 

“Samuel Colechin, I FSi 1” exclaimed the 
man from Nevada cheerily. ‘It was raal bully 
of you to come and greet mc! Perhaps you can 
put me on to a decent cheap hotel, right now.” 

“Hotel—pooh! You're not going to a hotel; 
you're a-coming home to Mary and me!” retorted 
Mr. Colechin determinedly. 

* Wal—wal, Samuel, — you know best ; 
it'll be a save, anyhow. Do we take a car?”’ 

“Car!” echoed Mr. Colechin; “not me. We'll 
have a cab, it’s more private, as I want a talk with 
you, and—and it’s quicker.” 

“I’ve had a bully passage,” replied the old man 
in answer to a solicitous inquiry ; ‘I won a wager 
of fifty dollars on board the boat, so my fare didn’t 
cost me a cent.” 

“Thought it cost about twenty-five pounds to 
come over!” said Mr. Colechin, alarmed by his 
telative’s saving propensities. 

“That’s first cabin,” explained Mr. Flinders. 
“T came second—I had to; all the steerage was 
booked.” 

Mr. Colechin gasped, and *was silent. 

“Wal, how do you prosper, nephew ?” inquired 
the cheery traveller at length. 

“Rotten!” snapped Mr. Colechin. “It’s a 
fight against overwhelming odds for the likes o’ me. 
‘Trade’s shocking for us poor beggars. If I only 
had someone with sufficient faith in me to advance 
say a modest fifty quid,4l’d be my own boss and 
never without @ job in the shop, T’ll warrant.” 

The old man seemed to miss the point of the 
suggestion, and by this time the cab had pulled up 
at the Colechin domicile. Mr. Flinders put his 
hand in his po when they descended. 

j pats all right, uncle!”’ suggested the other 
cebly. 

“Vurry good; I guess you understand the 
customs o’ this country better than I do.” 

Mr. Colechin paid, and said things to himself. 


* * * 


* 
Uncle Flinders was thoroughly enjoying his week 
with his relations, he dclacel He ieieted on being 
taken to all the show places of the metropolis, and 
wound up each evening with a theatre or music-hall, 
but at the critical moment Samuel always had 
to pay; the old man would put his hand in his 
pocket, and then exclaim : “I’m fair muddled with 
your English coinage and customs ; you settle this 
ume, nephew.” 

Samuel thought of Saturday coming along with- 
out wages; of the bills run up with tradcs- 
people during the week for extra Fxurlen for the 
visitor ; of the money he had borrowed for the 
8amc purpose. 


For the best replies I will give 25 pencil-case. 
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“He may ‘ part up’ when he’s going,” said Mr. 
Colechin to himself, eat then gen He may not.” 
With a brilliant inspiration born of desperation, 
he sought out Mr. Tom Dirk, the young man who 
was “ keeping company ” with his daugliter Lucy, 
ard confided in him the story of Mr. Flinders’ 
meanness and hard-heartedness. concluding with : 

* Now, we must touch him somchow, Tem, and I 
want your help. Supposing I owed lots and lots 
of rent—more than we do owe, IT mean. What 
would happen ?” 

* You'd have the ‘bums’ in.” 

“Quite right ; and if such a thing happened in 
his own niece’s home, and he hasn't a heart of 
concrete, he’d pay ’em out. Now, in consideration 
of what I may be able to do for you and Lucy, 
young man, I want you to be a bailiff for once 
—to-morrow afternoon when Uncle is packing his 
bie There'll be no onc else at home ; I'll arrange 
that.” 

“It’s a ticklish job,” said Mr. Dirk, scratching 
his head doubtfully ; “ but [ll take it on, old man, 
if you like. And about that big bill at the grocer’s,” 
he added. “The manager ought to call before 
taking proceedings ; I shouldn't wonder if he came 
soon after the bailiff.” 

“ You can't be both!” retorted Mr. Colechin. 

“‘No, but I have a friend who'd oblige me,” said 
Mr. Dirk, with a grin. 

* * * * 

Mr. Flinders was sailing on Saturday, and he 
spent the whole of Friday afternoon in making his 
final arrangements. Mrs. Colechin and Lucy went 
out shopping, and Sam discovered later that he. too, 
had an appointment to keep. Uncle Ned would not 
hear of him breaking his word, and volunteered to 
keep house until his return. . = 

Mr. Colechin was rather a long while gone. and 
on his arrival the old man greeted him with an 
expression of gravity and concern. 

“Sam,” he said, “ you’ve been getting yourself 
into a hole, T guess.” 

“I have, sir—I—I mean, have 1?” jerked out 
Mr. Colechin awkwardly. 

“<'There’s been a man to take possession of your 
goods, likewise the proprietor of a store where 
you owe a long bill, Samuel.” 

“I’m sorry, uncle,” was the contrite reply, 
“that our struggles should have come to a climax 
during your visit. I was expecting ruin, but I 
hoped to stave it off till you had gone. Are they— 
still waiting, Uncle ?” 

“No, they are gone. That’s the part that is 
troubling me; they will never collect another 
account, I’m afraid.” 

“ What—what did you do ?” asked Mr. Colechin, 
with a vague suspicion of something wrong. 

“ We're rather quick in Nevada ; we're up to all 
the tricks of sheriffs and similar vermin, so when 
that chap said he’d come to take possession for 
fifty dollars rent and followed me upstairs, I— 
forgot mysclf, and—well, when I’d done with him, 
I dropped him out of the window.” 

“ You what ?” shouted Mr. Colechin. 

“Number two, the—‘ counter jumper *_wasn't 
so foolhardy. We had a game of American football 
down the steps. I guess he’s now putting out a 
contract for sticking plaster and raw becistcak.” 

* * * * 


Uncle Ned went away early the next morning ; 
Mr. Colechin pleaded a bad bilions attack and 
refused to leave his room even to bid farewell to 
the visitor. 

Later in the day Tom Dirk came in smiling, with 
Lucy hanging on his arm, looking as fit as the 
proverbial fiddle. To Mr. Colech:in’s look of astonish- 
ment, the young man answered by putting his finger 
to his lips and making motions in mn language. 

“J’m sorry for your sake it didn’t come off,” 
said Mr. Dirk, when at last the two men were 
alone, “ but I didn’t get a chance to work your 
dodge. As soon as he opened the door he recognised 
me.” 

“ Recognised —you ?” 

“ How was I to know he'd been pumping Lucy 
and that she’d shown him my photograph ¢” 

“Well ¢” 

“Qh, he was awfully decent! Asked me a lot 0° 

uestions, and wound up by giving me a hundred 
dollars to start a home with and a bit of advice.” 

“ What advice ?” 

“Well, if you must know, he said: ‘ Beware of 
Golechin; he’s a sponger. I could tell it the 
moment he started pumping me and pitching his 
tale o’ trouble, I plumbed him up and male him 
show his coin, and—— All right ; don’t look at 
me like that ; I’m only telling you what he said.” 
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DOCTOR’S REMARKABLE 


EXPERIENCES. 


Cheese that Saved an Infant’s Life. 


The following important letter from a well- 


known physician in Hove, Brighton, bas been 
received by the manufacturers of St. Ivel (Lactic) 
Cheese. 
the writer cannot be published, but the original 
letter can be seen by any loa fide investigator 
at the London offices of St. Ivel Ltd. :— 


Owing to medical etiqueite the name of 


“ Sachvillo Road, Hove. 
“ Mareh 28rd, 1911. 

“Dear Sire.—I think it only fair to your firm 
to point out the great benefits which many of 

‘my pxtients have obtained by partaking of your 

St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese. Especially that 

flavoured with Cheddar. 

“T insist that my household is supplied each 
othcr week with this cheese. It is interesting to 
note the various ways the cheese serves 
different people. 

“‘ [ have one old gentleman who eats a cheese 
in two days. He does this every fortnight as a 

neral routine, and says that no ‘physic’ ever 

id him so much good. 

“The cheese is undoubtedly an uid to cousti- 
pated patients. 

“ We tried some time ago asmall quantity of 
the cheese on an infant who suffered from grave 
and persistent vomiting (as « last resource), as 
noihing else would stay down. Altogether we 
Saige the infant about a sixteenth of a cheese, and 

nightfall the vomiting had ceased and the 
child took its mother’s milk next day all right, 
and made a good recovery. I cannot explain 
this, and only tried it after all other means had 
failed. The probable explanation is that the 
lactic ferment acted as an antidote to some other 
irritating ferment in the little one’s gut, and 
destroyed it. But I am quite convinced that if 
this cheese had not been used the infant would 
have died. I may ritention the age of the infant 
was three months. 

“This cheese also has a good action on acid 
regurgitation, and I find that gouty patients 
suffering from uric acid diathesis derive great 
benefit from it. 

“To my mind I consider your cheese to be far 
and away the best method of administering the 
lactic ferment (and I have tried many), and 
I shall continue to recommend your cheese 
in all suitable cases with unbounded con- 
fidence that you have solved the ideal way of 
administering this very neccssary adjunct to 
our national health.” 

St. Ivel (Luctic) Cheese is the greatest of all 
health foods. The lactic acid cultures it contains 
eliminate the poisons that other foods create, 
and keep tlie system in splendid condition. 

It is the most concentrated form of nourish- 
ment with which we are acquainted, and contains 
in the most suituble proportions the best nerve 
and muscle forming ingredients. 

All the many illnesses which occur to people in 
the early spring can be avoided if St. Ivel (Lactic) 
Cheese is eaten plentifully. 
es 
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THE B9OK THAT 
MAKES HAPPY HOMES 


“When Married Life Gets Dull,’ by William 
Kaye. Full of bright home truths that every 
marricd man and woman must read. Price 
1’. at all Book-ellers, or 1/3 post puid from 
A. F. Sowter, 28 aiden Lano London, W.U. 


IF YOU LIKE THE NOVELS OF CHARLES 
CARVICE YOU WILL ENJOY THESE STORIES 


Pearson’s White Paper Series. 


A GIRL A MAD 
TO LOVE | LOVE 


By Bertha M. Clay. By Charlotte M. Brame. 
Author of ‘The Author of ‘f Dora 
Iroumaster’s Daughter. Thorne.’ 
Price Cd. cach at atl Bookstalls; or post pail 
(inland) 8d. cach, three volumes for Is. 10.1., 8% 
for 3s, 4d., and twelve for 6s. 61., from C. Arthur 
Pearson Li, Henrietta Strvet, Londo, W.C., 
from whom a complete list of Sixpenny Novels, 
over 10 titles, may be obtained on applicat cn. 


ds “Bag.” (See page 24.) 
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THE WRIGGLER. 


cried the young wife to her husband, 
who seemed to be trying to tie himself into a knot. 


There was no reply save a few gurgles, as the 


unhappy man bent his body backwards until his 
face grev: red. 

“ Let me share your trouble, Ferdinand,” pleaded 
the young wife. se 

Still the man bent his Lody over, now twisting 
one way, now another. 

“Tell me. What is it?” begged his wife. 

“It’s only a collar-stud that has slipped down 
my back,” growled the man, and once more he 
proceeded to stand on his head. 


Policeman : “‘ Did you sce the number of the car 
that knocked you down, madam ? ” ; 

Lady : “* No, but the woman in it wore a beehive 
hat, trimmed with pink chiffon, And her motor- 
coat was imitation fur!” 


HAROLD HATES IT. 

“ Moruer,” said little Harold. ‘Didn't father 
say yesterday that we must save money ?* 

‘“ es, dear.” 

“ And he would like me to help, wouldn't he, 
mother ?”’ 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“Then, mother, I've got an idea that'll save 
quite a lot of money.” 

“ What is it, Harold 2?” 

““Why, you wash mo two or three times a day, 
ei don’t you ?” 

o“ es.”” 


“Well, look what a lot of money you'd save if 
you only washed me once a month. I wouldn't 
mind it, mother, really I wouldn't ?” 


First Lady: “Mrs. Smith is too young to go 


shopping alone. 

Acad Naty; * Why is that?” 

Firat Lady ; “ She's liable to get excited and buy 
something.” 


INFALLIBLE—SOMETIMES. 

“ PerwaPs you have heard of the Wangle Memory 
System ?” suggested the secdy-looking man, laying 
his bag on the table and annexing an office chair. 

“ Perhaps I have,” replied the busy merchant. 

“ It is an infallible system,” went on the stranger. 
“You sometimes forget things; don’t you ? 
Listen. For three guineas you may learn how to 
remember everything. Will you take a course ?” 

“*No, thanks.” 

“ Tt is absolutely infallible.” 

“TI don’t care. I don’t want to know it !”* 

“Good-day, then,” snorted the secdy-looking 
man and stamped out of the office. 

Two minutes later he, came dash- 
ing into the office again. 

= mye! to trouble you,” he said. 
“ But I left my bag behind me when I 
went out!” 


- “Tr you don’t give me a shilling,” 
said littl Jimmy, “I shall tell about 
you kissing my sister.” 

“ But, Jimmy,” protested Mr. Softly, 
“Pve never even thought about kissing 
your sister.” 

“Haven't you?” murmured little 
Jimmy in a puzzled tone, “ then I wonder 
why she told me to say that to you?” 


ALAS! ‘TWAS BUT A HOPE. 

“THEN you will not marry me?” 
sighed the young man, as he reached 
for his hat. ‘Farewell, cruel one! 
We shall never, never, meet in.” 

There was a loud bang as the door 
slammed. The maiden was alone. 

Alone! Ah, he had passed out of 
her life for ever. The future, what 
was it to her? Nothing, nothing now 
that the Eght of her life had departed. 
Oh, why had she refused him? Sho 
knew now, she loved him—loved him! ‘ 

What was that? A knock at the 
door. ‘Tis her sweetheart returned. 
Oh! Joy! He had come back. They 
would be reconciled ; he had come back, 

Without waiting for the maid to 
ages ee knock she dashed down- 
stairs jung o the door. 

On iden msl gieatheriowss; They gazed 
long at cach other, and at last he spokes 

“Excuse me, but I forgot my 
um breila 


™ 


- 


e 


- x “=e scrge 
° > 
— ~ Qhuipé ard, Jestlets ;—_ =" 
6s TOOT! TOOT! sFE>? 
“ FerprsaxD, what is the matter?” Sne was a German girl, and 3{r-. - 


! PERFECTLY PAINFUL. 
Freppy’s father was a dentist, and Freddy was 
| determined to be a dentist too as soon as he grew up. 
| _ But while he was young there were more amusing 
| things to think of. bag | the bathroom is very 
| interesting, for instanee, a grease slide on the 
| stairs causes no end of fun. 
However, Freddy's father docsn’t a with 
! Freddy's ideas, and yesterday Freddy found 
himself looking at a very springy cane which his 
father was holding. 
‘One moment, father,” he said, as the cane was 
| raised, * will this be a painful operation ?” 
| “Very!” replied his father grimly. 
} “Then would you mind giving me gas first, 
please,” said Freddy. 
But cnly howls followed. 


Jangs : “ Nice dog that. What did he cost you ?”’ 
Fange : “I got him on tick.” 
| Jangs: “Oh! A watch-dog.” 


Wife: “Have you never thought how many 
hats you could buy in a year if you saved the money 
you squander on smoking ?” 

Husband : “ Often. I estimate that I could buy 
about fifty for myself, but only three for you.” 


WAY THE WIND HOWLED. 

Srvk by side they sat, at peace with all the world, 
whilst the cruel wind howled around them, rustling 
the leaves in the tree under which they sat. 

““How the wind howls,” yelled the maiden, 
shivering violently. 

‘* Yes,” cried her lover. 

“Why does it howl?” shouted she. 

“I don’t know. Perhaps it has the toothache,” 
replied the man, holding her close. 

“The toothache 2 What do you mean?” 

“Yes, the toothache! Have you never heard of 
the teeth of the gale ?” 

And then the wind howled with increased fury, 
and the maiden broke off the engagement. 


PILING ON THE AGONY. 


Infuriated Pedestrian (who has narrowly escaped a broken head): “Hil You've 


a ee br Di 
Don't 


4 from “Thanks ' 
voz yp awfully, but it’s really of ne 


WEEE ENDIXa 


Smith had engaged her as a wr. = 
“Where did you ¢0 last Sunday, Grc - «: 
said her mistress soon efter she engaged te. 
“I went for ein walk with mine tootsie, 
Gretchen. _ 
“* What ?”” cried Mrs. Bing-Smith. 
“ T went for ein walk with mine toot:is,” ;>- 
Gretchen. 
“Gretchen, Gretchen,” said Mrs. Bir -.s. 
“ you should not speak of your eweet!.eart |. 
way. It is not dignified.” 
“ But he is a tootsie,’ declared Gretchen 
| plays der trumpet in der Germaa bani ! 


“Wuy 


o ° Le 


arefyou crying my little man ‘” 
“°Cos Jimmy kicked me.” 

“* Why don’t ‘a kick him back ?” 
“*Cos it would only be his turn again.” 


CAREFULLY EXPLAINED. 

“ Goop-Byez,” said Mrs. James to hier!’ -4, 
as she left for a short ig to her mother, | - 
put everything in order for you. Li you can> - 
anything write me and I'll let you know ; 
it is.” 

Two days later Mr. James missed a fayou::-. 
of his and wrote to ask where it had leon 
This is the reply: 

“I think I put it in the wardrobe int! 
bedroom, but if it isn’t there you might ‘ry i:, 
hat-stand drawer, or the hall-tabk. Or ; -: 
it has fallen behind the Czessing-table in our |. 
room. I think it’s upstairs somewher>. |'~.— 
Perhaps after all I changed it at the door for © nc 
ferns.’ 


“ JounNy, you shouldn't have eaten those {acy 
sweets. They were placed only on the ta’ .: tu 
fill up.” 

“Yes, ma. That’s what I ate them for. 


WHAT SHE WOULD SAY. 

Caartre Hracrs was engaged, but somehoy |» 
didn’t feel altogether happy, 280 he deci! ! +o 
break off the engagement. 

“Dearest,” he whispered, as ! 
alone with his beloved, “what =... 
his pet say if Charlie told her tho: .. 
could not marry her ?”’ 

The maiden pondered. 

“His pet would say,’ she co 
“that she has a big brother w » 
champion boxer, and this big |: 
would probably make things unc." : 
able for Charlie. And she woul! 
‘ say that she has a lot of letter : 
’ would make it very expensive for . 
too.” 

Charlie also pondered. 7 

“Ha! Ha!” My preciou-. 
murmured at last. “* But Charlic |. 
said it, has he ?” 

‘““No, of course not,” said the . 
“ He knows better.” 

So they are to be marrid 
October. 


1 
. 


“ How do you find things, ay mic: . 
“Very dull, I'm glad to say,’ 
“Glad! Why?” 

“Tm a knife-grinder.” 


HOW IT IS DONE. an 
“Tat hat makes you look 1’... 
said the clever salesman to the >: °t 


lady. 
So 
“That hat makes ce appear ston! 
he said to the thin lady. 
Also sold. - 
“Tt makes you look young,’ he 
said to the elderly lady. 
Also sold. ; ; 
“It makes you look tall,” he sail to 
the short lady. 
Also sold. 


“It makes you look short,” he sai'! ‘0 
the tall lady. 

Also so bi 

“It matches your rich complexion, 
he said to the pale lady. 

Also soki. 


And the purchasers were also soll, 
for, of course, all the hats were exactly 
alike, 


a ee Te ee TT 


Werx ENDING 
Aprit, 20, 1911. 
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WHEN ROLLERS RUN AMOK. 


Roller Turned Two Somersaults 
One stent Exploded and Killed ite Driver. 
Ir might be supposed that driving a steam roller 
or traction engine was & monotonous occupation, 
ccviny that these big road engines are not permitted 
to travel at a pace exceeding four miles an hour. 
Yot, judging by the long record of accidents 
whieh) have happened of late years, the post of 
{racticn engine driver must possess some share. of 
the excitement which belongs to that of racing 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 
THE SLIM WCMAN 13 WINNING, 


The day of the slim woman's triumph has 
arrived. “The thinner one is the more stylish,” 
way fe dressmakers. 

his would have been sad news for the fat 
woman a year ago. She would have had to try 
dieting or exercise. Nowadays, however, the 
woman who is too fat for the fashions goes to a 
chemist and gets a bottle of Marmola Prescription 
Tablets, one of which she takes after each meal 
and at bedtime and so reduces her superfluous 
flesh quickly. 

These tablets, being made in accordance with 
the famous prescription, are perfectly harmless, 
and they are, also, the most economical preparation 
a person can buy, for they cost only 2;9 a bottle, 
one of which is frequently enough to start a person 
‘to losing fat at the rate of 12 or 14 ounces a day, 
producing, at the same time, a general improve- 
ment in health, Nearly every chemist keeps 
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For REMOVAL or 
TIME. 


RENOVATION 


sa ‘the other day a heavy roller was working 
cv a hill at Folkestone, when a chain broke and 
the huge machine got out of control and went 
nvtiny down the slope. 

lle driver very pluckily stuck to his post. But 


for his bravery, @ little girl who, paralysed with 
terror, stood right in the path of the tons of charging 
nial, would certainly have been killed. As it was, 
Iw managed to steer past her, and then the roller 
|rought up with @ hideous crash against a public 
Jonse, smashing the front of the building to match- 
\ood. In this case there was happily no loss of 


Ie 
PLUNGED HEADLONG INTO A RIVER. 


At Cringleford, near Norwich, an erratic traction 
eeine killed two men. Hauling a threshing 
huchine, it was passing over Cringleford Bridge 
\.hen the driver steered to the left to make room for 
a pony and trap. 

At that moment tho steering chain broke, and 
the engine went straight into the wall of the bridge. 
lt cut through the ancient masonry as though it 
yer so much cheese, and plunged over into the 
river Vare, carrying with it both driver and stoker, 
who were crushed by the threshing machine, which 
fell en top of them. 

In the High Stweet of Shanklin a ten-ton steam- 
roller was being shackled to a water cart when it 
sudéenly made a start, and the driver, leaping to 
his post, was too late to check it. It mounted the 
footpath and charged down it at terrific speed. 

It looked as if a fearful disaster were imminent, 
when suddenly the fork which holds the tront 
rollers broke, and the head of the machine dropped 
with a crash and dug deeply into the path. 

The most terrible traction engine smash of reeent 
years occured near Ruthin, in Wales. A big engine 
drawing two vans full of furniture was on its way 
down the big hill by Bwleh, when, in changing gear, 
the driver lost control, and the whole concern 
deshed down Wernog Dingle at terrific specd. 

‘Tie engine left the road, the vans struck a tree 
ond stopped there, but the engine continued its 
Covise unchecked, : 

SPUN ROUND LIKE A TOP. 

Finally it also struck a large tree, and with such 
feiul foree as to snap the great trunk as though 
i had heea a stick. It then turned two somersaults 
andexploded. The driver was killed, and two other 
men badly injured. 

Very serious damago was done at Blackheath 
some years ago, when a traction engine was drawing 
avy a roundabout after the Whitsuntide Carnival. 

he automatic brakes of the vans went wrong as 
the vans were going down the hill, with the result 
that they charged the engine, spun it round like 
top, and in a moment were transformed into a pile 
0; five hundred pounds’ worth of gilded wreckage. 

hese big read vehicles do al! sorts of curious 
damage. At Shoreditch an inquest was held upon 
4 woman living in Louisa Street, who had died of 
fas poisoning. Thirteen other people were also 
pertially suffocated. 

A steam roller had cracked the gaspipe in its 
Pessage along the street, with the result that tho 
houve became full of gas. About twenty such 
breaks are caused annually in London. 

Tramears, too, will sometimes get out of hand 
Owing to the brakes failing to act. 

livee years ago there was a shocking accident 
of the kind in Bournemouth, when a big Corporation 
tram ran away down Poole Hill, jumped the rails, 
and was hurled with terrific force through the iron 
tailings down a twenty-foot drop into the gardens. 
ait i killed outright, and a large number 

Jured. 


“So,” sobbed the beautiful Ivanlinikoff Vassilo- 
kokoviteh, “ you say my lover died in battle, with 
my name on his lips as his last saying ?” 

“i es ‘art of it,” replied the returned soldier, “‘ Part 


these tablets in stock, but should you have any 
difficulty in obtaining them they will be sent post 
free on receipt of price by the Marmela Co. 


~NOTE.—For those who prefer the liquid prepara'ion 


followss One ounce of fluid Fxtract of Glycyrrhiza B.P.s 
one ounce cf pure Glycerine B.P., one half-ounce of 


(Dept. 112D), 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


chemists are still dispensing the famors prescriplion as RITE for handsome Free Booklet of Li-nola 


designs, with which are sent sample pieces 

of the material. ‘This costa you merely 
postcard, and the result will give you unbounded 
pleasure. It is the most direct wy we can in- 
stantly prove to you what Li-nola is like, and we 
are particularly anxious you should see thiesc 
samples now, because there is certain to bo one 
room in your house you are thinking of re-covering, 
and wo know that if you once see [i-nola you will 
cover your room with it. Li-nola is not an ordi- 
nary floor covering; in fact, you cannot sce it on 
sale in any other shop in Great Britain—no, not 
even in any other part of the world. Yon can buy 
it only from Catosbys’, for it is a patent floor 
eovering—the Bordered Cork Li:o—and we can 
suit your taste because of the vari ty of our stock. 
Li-nola can be selected to match any echeme of 
decoration, and the designs aro exclusive. It is, 
without doubt, the handsomest low-price floor 
covering in tho whole world, and it is specially 
designed for Jining-rooms, drawing-rooms, bed- 
rooms, chambers and offices, and we can suit your 
meaus because of the low cost, our Easy System of 
Payment, or a discount of 2s. in the £ for cash. 


Murmola, and mix with peppermint water to make siz 
ounces in all. Thedose ts 2 tea:poonfuls after each meal. 


LIBERAL FREE SUPPLY OF WON- 
DERFUL BOOT POLISH — ALWAYS 
KEEPS YOUR FEET WELL SHOD. 


Even old boots and shoes look well if polished with the right 
polish. Let us send ygu to-day a liberal free supply of a wonder- 
ful polish that gives a mech finish, and which saves time 
and labour, 
and doubles 
the life of 
footwear. 
Day & Mar- 
tin’s Boot 
Polish, a sup- 
ply of which 
is offered 
froe, actually 

reserves the 
eather and 
does not 
crack the 
surface of 
the most 


_ wos 
Fef Day & Martin's Boot Pcish ° 


always keeps bouts with a smart, new appeararce, 


olicate glace or patent kid, It gives a rich, lasting shine. Yde. Yds. : Quality 
‘ Day & Ma rtin’s Root Polish is supplied by all grocers and all 3 by 3 including £ € 
oilmen in specially designed tins at 3d., 4d. and 6d.; it is very 3 by 33 border 3 


3 by 4 ” 
3% by 4 
4 by 4 


Any other size at proportionate price, 


CATESBYS™ 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court 
Road, LONDON, W. 


economical and gives universal satisfaction. 

A libcral sample will be sent yu postage pe on receipt of 
your name and address on a postcard. Address Room 26a, 
Day & Martiu’s, Borough Road, Londou, 8.E. When writing 
please state whether black or brown polish is desired. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and, when writing to adver-= 
tisers, please mention ‘‘ P. W.”* 


Here’s the Rhubarb! 


The “LANCET” says: “Rhubarb is 
undoubtedly excellent.’—Bird’s is 
undoubtedly the purest and most nutritious 
of Custards. 

For a “Spring delight,” combine the 
healthful excellence of Rhubarb with the rich 
store of nutriment in Bird's Custard. 

The natural creaminess of “Bird's” mellows 
the slight acidity natural to Rhubarb, making 
it doubly delicious. 


Ce —— . 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


ABERS.— ove sure in introducing to notice, the famous story 
ey = 7 DRIVEN from uOME.” The ii etenment (hich eppears this week is the 
first of Book If. and it is so arranged that new readers can start 


the In eve 


at 
rst book. 


BOOK TWO.—REVENSE. 


Peete tele eet OPED 
= CHAPTER ONE. 


&e 

+ The Eve of Mimi's Wedding. 

Sete ctectectocdectececeteatpetoctocterontpsLentertecdecertondoeteestoatontoatentonteaty 
To-morrow was her wedding dey ! 
Mimi Hume's wedding-day! The knowledge 

thrilled her, and frightencd her a little, too. A week 

or two ago it had seemed such « long way off. Now 
it was wonderfully and terribly near. 

In a few hours she would say good-bye to the old 
home that had sheltered her since earliest childhood. 
Here she had first met David; here, in tho hayfield 
over beyond the lane, he had first confessed his love 
to her. 

Here all her life had been lived, with its jovs and 
sorrows, its hopes and dreams; soon it would be a 
thing of the past. She would commence a new life 
. . . . in anew world. 

A sudden sense of loneliness came over her ; a sense 


Peres 


in w 

Phoebe and others, so long ago. . . Her mother 
had been with her then . . . . her long lost but 
never-to-be-forgotten mother. 


It was her mother sho wanted now. She felt very 
near to her at this moment ; her spirit seemed to hover 
about the room. 

Mimi whi the sacred word “ mother.” The 
night wind took her voice and bore it eway into the 
darkness. There was so much Mimi wanted to tell her, 
to ask her, at this moment. ler father, John 
Hume had done his duty; he had given her 
counsel, and warned her of the pera and difficulties 
that might beset her in her married life. 

But her father could not tell her just what a mother 
could have told her. The touch of her hand, the 
sound of her voice, human sympathy and under- 
standing. 

Where was sho now, Mimi wondered, and what was 
she doing? There suddenly arose before her mind’s 
eye that fateful night when she had been driven from 
home by John Hume. Long, long ago though it 
was, Mimi had never forgotten, would never forget. 
— the old, childish question was again framed on 

T lips : 

“* Daddy—what has mummy done ?” 

What did it matter? Whatever she had done there 
was forgiveness for her. The Bible said so. 

And Mimi prayed for forgiveness for Betty Hume— 
on this her own wedding eve. If only she would 
return home her father would forgive and take her 
to his heart in, thus fulfilling law and Scrip- 
tures. And Meal proved that she might see father 
and mother re-united and clasp their hands together— 
as her own and David's bands would be clasped 
to-morrow. 

By the by rH of the candle she looked at the open 
page of the Bible Hume had marked : 

“ Who shall find a virtuous woman? For her price 
és far above rubtes.” 

“* The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so 
that he shall have no need of spoil." 

“ She wilh do him good and not evil all the days of 
her life... ” 

“ Her children arise up and call her blessed ; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.” 

Mimi rested her face between her hand3 and gazed 
out into the night, A bird called somewhere in the 
shrubbery across the lawn. Now and then came the 
whispering of the leaves as the wind stirred the trees. 
The air was sweet and soft. Far up above in the 
blue sky the stare were smiling at her. 

Everywhere nd love; yet in Mimi’s heart 
there was a tk One thing was wanted to make her 
el a happy. She had been through the fires; 

suffered and been tempted, tasted the bitterness 
as well as the swectness of youth, and hope deferred 
and love daunted. 

Now it was all at an end. The clouds had rolled 
away. To-morrow the sun would rise for her in a 
cloudless sky. The man who had loved and had 
fought for her-—in more senses than one—and had won 
her, would make her his cwn, his wife, for ever and 
ever. 

There stood her nice new trunks in a corner of the 
room, ready packed. How wonderful those initials 
looked written in white letters, “‘“M. 1.” . . . . 
Mimi Inglis! All the pretty frocks and frills were 
caretuily stowcd away—and Mimi's cyes suddenly 


er I. printed below, without 
respect this romance is 
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Driven from 


Home | 


: how she had missed a mother 
in the choosing, ‘aud making and packing of her 
trousseau. Dear old Peggy, of course, had helped. 
She did not know what would have done without 
Peggy—friend and sister and mothcr all rolled into 
one, = 

Yet no one could take a mother's place. 

Now, now more than ever in her life she wanted her. 
To feel her warm, protecting arms, to hear her tendtr 
Voce, « « 

She breathed a prayer, with her eyes on the starlit 
sky. A prayer that came from the depths of her very 


soul. 

“Oh, God bless her, and protect her, and forgive 
her. And bring her back to daddy one day, soon, 
very soon. Dear God—if it could be tonight! 
I love her—and I want her, and I feel that she is 
wanting me too, this night. Give her back to me, 
Oh —if only for an hour. . .” 

A tear qnlaabied on to the clasped and trembling 
nds. 

A clock chimed the hour. Ten-thirty. The night 
was young. John Hume had insisted on the household 
retiring early, for they had all to be up betimes to- 
morrow. © wedding-day. 

The day, he said, when Mimi put away childish 
things and took upon hersclf the burden and glory 
of womanhood. 

The night was calling to her—the night and her 
mother! Calling to her to play truant, as it were, for 
the last time, to go out into the dear old garden where 
the flowers slept, and wander through trees—up 
and down the paths, perhaps crossing the road and 
looking into the hayfield—where love first saga her. 
“ To bid farewell to the playground of her childish 


ays. 

She stood up and listened. She could hear Peggy 
moving about in the next room. Her father was 
probably already aslecp, or else reading for a while, 
as was his custom. 

Quietly she slipped from her room, leaving the 
candle burning on the table, and crept down the 
staircase. Each stair creaked grudgingly as she passed. 
Once in there rose vividly before her eyes that 
dreadful night years ago, when, Teddy bear and dolly 
in her arms, she had crept downstairs and found her 
father sending mother away from home. 

A child then. A woman now—if only she could 
creep down and find her mother and bring her back— 

ome ! 

The lock of the hall door turned noiselessly, and a 
moment later she stood on the velvet lawn beneath the 
stars. She took long breaths of the sweet air, and 
es a little shiver of delight. The darkness and 
oneliness, and the sense of freedom appealed strongly 
to her. She almost felt as if she wanted to run awa: 
and lose herself in the shadows—play hide and sack 
with love! 

The candle burnt fitfully in her bedroom window— 
like a mother’s eye, watching her! Lights gleamed, 
too, behind drawn curtains, from John Hume’s room 
and Peggy Fossall’s. 

Mimi wandered down the path through the rose- 
garden. Now and then she stopped to inhale the 
perfume of a flower; some she plucked and thrust in 
the bosom of her dress. 

She reached the gates that led into the lane; she 
leaned over them. The hayfield was just across the 
way. With her hand on the catch of the gate she 
hesitated. 

The silence of the night had suddenly been broken. 
From the main road a distance off came a jarring hoot ; 
no owl or night bird calling to its mate. Mimi listened. 
Nearer and nearer it came. A motor.-car, evidentl. 
travelling at great speed. She could hear the subdu 
hum of its engines now. It was coming down the 
lane. Already she saw the glare of its lights reflected 
against the trees. 

A grating, crushing sound as the brakes were 
applied. And the car stopped not a dozen yards away 
on Mimi's right, and yet just hidden from sight. Fora 
moment there was silence—almost as if the occupants 
were listening, as she listened. 

Even in the spring and summer visitors off the main 
Oxford Road were rare after sunset; the church 
was the only attraction for tourists at sleepy Hallard’s 
Cross. Perhaps these people had lost their way. 

Out of the silence came a man’s voice; c spoke 

uietly, but his voice was so clear that Mimi started. 

e motor was just on the other side of the hedge 
above the gates; the lamps outlined a great patch 
road, showing up every stone and leaf upon it. 

Mimi made as if to move away, but something 
the tone of the unseen speaker's voice arrested her 
note of tragic intensity. , 


filled with tears. 
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WEEX ENDIXa 

Aprm. 20. 15911, 
“T feel sure we were seen at Oxforl- 

followed. It will be dangerous to delay" 
And then a woman’s voice replied ; it thrille] \iim: 

strangely. There was such pathos and Borrow in i. 

And it seemed to vibrate with love and hyo, \. 

passion. Tragic, too, even as the man’s. 
“Wait a little while, only a little while. 

just ecoop =P the drive into the garden to look ., 

for the last time, on the house where my hear: |i. 

buried. Bear with me, dear friend |” ae 


We my be 


Twit 


stone. She was Hateaing now intently. She i: 
if sho were on the eve of somo great discovery, 
thing deeply affecting herself. ; 

“ Be. quick, then!” The man’s voice vy... :. ¢ 
strangely. ‘‘ I'll take the car a little further des) 1'x 
lane to the cross roads, so that if we are puri { 
can take them off the scent while you hide. [ca jc} 
you up later, perhaps.” = 

Mimi the woman descend from tho ear 
Again a prayer arose to her lips, the praver <j: !id 
offered when she sat at her bedroom windoy «joy 
minutes ia 

“ God bi you, Louis,” the woman whisper.!. 

The man said something in a broken voiec. d)s 1 
ashe released the clutch of the machine. S)w |. ..:,! 
the hum of machinery again. “If I givo thre: 
hoots of the horn you'll know there is danwi, he 
said in a strained voice as the car moved for: 

The great head-lamps splashed the road with 9 \:').. 
circle of light. The motorcar came into vie. .- :: 
passed the gates. For an.instant the figure i tie 
man who drove it was silhouetted against the 1). i 
background of trees. 

A tall, gaunt foe with long thin arms and w'\\‘e 
nervous fingers that gripped the steering wii): a 
popened ascetic face half-hidden by motor gv! -. 
It looked like the face and figure of death. 

It was Death! Louis Death, one-time hired <r ant 
and slave to Mark Crushington. Now free trim 
thraldom and slave only to love, serving only » |. t 
woman, who stood alone in the world, deserted 1. .'! 

Like a deathly shadow ho passed out of Minis 
sight and was swallowed up in the darkness. 

The throb of the engine died away, an‘ silence eo me 
again, heavy and Bape broken by the sound- oo 
woman’s sobs. y cut Mimi to the heart bi « 
knife driven into ber breast. She trembled from! sd 
to foot as she leaned over the gate, peering ii | 
gloom. 

The woman was coming down the lane, approw )s’ 
the drive. She stifled her tears ; but Mimi cou): 
the sound of her skirts as they rustled. |. \ 
coming straight to tho Vicarage. 

Who was she? What did she want? Andsty ol 
she come secretly and fearfully at such an hou 
on such a night ? 

Had Mimi's prayer been answered, and wa: |! 
woman 

Before she dared answer the self-asked qi 3 
the woman’s figure appeared in silhouette befor): 
eyes. The cold | starlight reflected her face. 1). 6 
and pale, but beautiful still, in spite of miser ai 
want, and deprivation. Beautiful with sorrow hi... 
borne and love that refuscd to die. 

She was gazing straight ahead, but her vi-iin » 
cast inward, as it were. She did not see Mimi. \ ° 
until her hand was on the gate to push it open. 

Then she saw. Her arms dropped to her side. © 
woman and the young girl s facing one anotle, 
touching one another, only the gate dividing 101. 
One outside, the other inside! Mother and chit! 

For Betty Hume had come home after many }' 

“* Mother!” 

The name that had dwelt on the lips of memory f 
so many years from her lips then. 

She flung wide open the garden gate. 
with outstretched arms, 

ow Mother ! ” 

“ Mimi ! ” 

They infolded one another. For a brief secs vd, 
but took upon it the resemblance of eternity ; it s"'" A 
as if they had never been parted. Time ceascd to «\'-'. 
The gulf of many years was bridged across. And win 
at last they unclasped their arms and gazed at onc 
another it was but to herald a further and in. 
embrace. ‘ 1 

To Mimi, now that the first shock of surptis *' 
joy were over, it seemed the most natural thing ') '"° 
world that she should be standing in the starlit gavin 
with the mother who had been lost and was te" |- 
Her prayer had been heard and answered. Her «'? 
of happiness was filled to the very brim. No!''3 
was lac nothing. P 

“My child! My dear little child, let me look «> 
your face again, let me kiss you beforeI go.” F 

“You're not going—ever again,” Mimi whi-)"* 


She sie l 


in . 
Pant never to have come,” 


Betty contin |. 
“ But the temptation was too great. I knew 1” 
be the last of being near you again. 1) 


morrow you are to be married. Almost at om" ; 


acus: go far, far away, and I wanted to come back t 


Spring is coming, and the spring poets are breaking out. Now the main trouble in writing poetry is the rhyme. ma 
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the old home to pray for your happiness and your 
welfare.” a ‘ 7 
i was holding her mother’s hands tightly in here, 
mothering them Sih Kies; Betty tied to eainls 
them away ; “No, mo, you mustn’t—I have 
inned—— 
ei clung to her more tightly and a divine smile 
lighted her eyes. “‘ You are my mother and you have 
come bom I prayed that you might come. God 

s heard my prayer. 
ar Hush, Ma don’t know what you're ge 

- cried frantically, glancing over her shoulder 
Betty cri a g ng ! 
towards the darkened lane. There is danger—I 
cannot tell you now—I have no right here. You, 
my child, will understand and forgive me. Now that 
I bave seen you I can go away with peace in my heart, 
and oh, my child, when you are married, take a n 
from your mother’s folly and sin—cling closely to your 
husband and your home. God bless you, my dasking. 

jood-bye !”” 

one would have torn herself away, but Mimi clung 
tightly to her. ‘I don’t know what you've done in 
the past, I don’t care. I only know that you’re my 
mother. That all my life I’ve yearned for you. 
You shall not go.” ; 

Betty wrung her hands in desperation. 

“T must go. If not for your sake, then for your 
fathcr's—for my own!” 

Mimi commenced to drag her towards the house. 
"If that is go, then before you go you must see father. 
You must take his hand in ~— and you must forgive 
one another and be reconciled.” 

“My child, you don’t know what you are saying.” 

“Yes, Ido. Itis what I prayed for to-night. It is 
God's will, for He has heard m yer. If you refuse, 
across my future life there always lie a shadow. 
To-morrow, instead of being the happiest day of my 
life will be haunted with fear and disappointment.” 

They had reached the hall door. Mimi flung it 
open, and with a little ory of triumph drew her mother 
into the shelter of the old home. And then Betty 
Hume no longer resisted. Like a worn-out garment 
the « she had played so fell away from her. 
The front door closed and outside it was shut the dual 
identity of Betty Chalmers and Mrs. Clinton. 

It was Betty Hume, the real Betty, who stood 
swaying to and fro in the gloom-lit hall. Betty, the 
wife of the Rev. John Hume, mother of little Mimi. 
She seemed to lose consciousness for a moment, she 
staggered towards the staircase muttering incoherently. 
Then she turned towards the study. . . . 

Of course John was sitting there, preparing his 
sermon for Sunday! And outside in the garden the 
children were playing. She stood still with uplifted 
finger, listening to their voices. 

* Oranges and lemons, say the bells of St. Clemens.” 

“Come!” Yes, it was little Mimi’s hand that 
slipped into hers, She had been dreaming perhaps, 
and it was bedtime. 

They were mounting the staircase together. With an 
eftort Betty recovered herself: ‘Stop, before it is 
too late. You don’t know what you're doing. Where 
are ao taking me?” 

_ To my own room,” Mimi whispered, holding her 
tightly. “* How cold your hands are——” = 

She felt her mother’s body quiver as they passed 
Sohn Hume's room. A faint light filtered underneath 
the door, At last they were safe in Mimi's bedroom, 
but as they reached it Mimi heard the quick turn of the 
key in a lock and she saw Peggy Fossall standing on 
the threshold of her own room. 

“ Now then, Mimi, this is disobeying orders,” that 
young lady cried jokingly. “As a prospective bride 
you ought to be in bed and asleep, and I am jolly 
well going to tuck you u 

She stopped short as sho saw that Mimi was not 
alone. She stood just ingide the door. If Mimi 
Would have hidden her mother it was too late. 

Come in, Peggy,’’ she said quietly. 

And Miss Peggy, clad in her nightdress, with her 
sunlit hair falling about her shoulders, obeyed. There 
was a subtle ve in her appearance since last she 
had stayed at the Vicarage. 3 e looked a little older, 
there was a trace of sadness in the sparkling, humorous 
tyes. The red, mobilo lips were often pensive. AS 
brother Bob would have expressed it, shc looked as 
though life had given her a hefty blow which had 
steadied her, 

* Peggy—this is my mother.” 

Ouiwardly, Peggy showed no signs of surprise or 
consternation, She looked at the tall, pale woman 
whose face had been blessed and beautified by sorrow, 
and she went right up to her and held out her hand. 
tm so glad to sce you, Mrs. Hume. It’s just ripping 
your being able to get here to-night. You can guess 
how Mimi—how we all—wanted you.” 

; Betty Hume took her hand. She tried to speak, 
yut the poor lips quivered unsteadily, and her eyes 
lilled with tears, 

rom Hope you will excuse my costume,” Peggy said. 
} ing away with a laugh. “‘ Didn't know we should 
"ve visitors—I was so beastly jealous when Mimi 
“as buying her trousseau that I hadn't gota husband, 
that L went nap on this.” 

Mimi gave Peggy Fossall a grateful smile. ‘ Do 


(Continued on next page.) 
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in fact 
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you mind waiting here with mother—I want to speak 

to father for a minute.” . 

“No, nol” Betty retreated across the room. 
Then she saw lying open on the table the Bible. As 
if on a sub-conscious impulse, she laid her hand on it, 
and then she saw the page at which it was open.’ 
And she remembered. ; 

“* For who shall find a virtuous woman——” 

Mimi went up to her mother and kissed her. 
needn't be afraid, dear—trust to me.” 

She picked up the Bible, and putting it under her 
arm, she left the room and knocked gently on her 
father’s door. 

‘““T suppose you drove or motored here, Mrs. 
Hume?" ‘9 y was saying to Betty as she sat on 
the edge of tho 


“ Judge not that ye be not judged /”” . 

How those words mocked him and the cruel, narrow 
creed which he had formed for himself, and whieh 
ever been his master. Yet-he had chosen those words 
as a text for his sermon one bitter day when his heart 
was bowed with sorrow. Now they cendemned him, 
for he, Christ’s servant, had judged and condemned 
and sentenced—his own wife. 

He closed his eyes and battled long and furiously 
with himself and Satan. The agony he suffcred 
contorted his features, Mimi stood watching and 
waiting, suffering nearly as much as he, but in a 
different measure. She waited until she saw that the 
earthly pricst was being vanquished by the spiritual 


man. 

“* Father, shall I bring ker to you?” 

He was mumbling to himself—‘ Though your sins 
be as scarlet they shall be whiter than snow.” 

Bending down ehe pressed her lips to his forchead. 
Then very quietly she left the room and entered her 
own 


Peggy Fossall was still entertaining Betty Hume; 
her sympathy-and tact and ready wit had put Betty 


“You 


bed. “I daresay you're cold and 
hungry. If you don’t mind my leaving you rl get 
you some biscuita and a glass of wine. I'm splendid 
at foraging—and you must have something. But 
promiso you won't run away,” she laughed as she 
silently made her cscape. 

A minute later she reappeared with some wine, a huge 
slice of plum cake, and a box of biacuits. She filled 
two glasses and took one herself. 


“ Here's luck @” she said softly. ‘Go on, drink | at her ease, and she no longer looked like @ nervous, 
it up—please t * hunted creature, frightened at finding hersclf in 
Of course, Miss Peggy Fossall had her own way, and | her own home. She gave Mimi an ce op glanco as 
presently a littlo cofour returned to Betty's pale | the latter entered. She saw at once that all was well. 


_ “Tl be getting between the sheets again,” she said 

with a prodigious yawn. ‘Don’t let Mimi sit up all 

night, Mrs. Hume, or sbe’ll look a poor picture of a 

bride to-morrow morning.” 

; atel gave Poqny 6 gratetul bu and as soon as she 
T 


checks, and she wiped the tears from her eyes. ; 

Meanwhile, Mimj was standing beside her father’s 
bed. The vicar, propped up with pillows, had been 
reading. He looked very astonished to see his daughter. 
She knelt by his side and put her arms about him. 


*T couldn't sleep, daddy, and I sat at my window | disa red she took mother’s hand, and led her 
thinking and praying.” . towards the door. Betty Hume neither hung back 
John Hume his head. “ Yes, my dear, some | nor questioned; Mimi was silent too. There was 


nothing more to be said. 

Mimi's prayer had becn answered. A miracle had 
occurred. And for her mother a miracle was going to 
happen. She welked as one in a dream. Outside the 
door.of John Hume’s room Mimi hesitated a moment 
and looked up into her mother’s face reassuringly. 
Her soul swam in her o then. She was trans- 
figured. To poor Betty Hume she looked ecareely 


thought has troubled you, perhaps. Some mystery 
Lg would like oxplained concerning your futuee 
‘e.”” . 


be forgotten as we believe are forgiven.” human, rather divine. 
All unconsciously Mimi e soripturally : “‘ Father, | | Then they entered, John Hume was lying on his 
I bring you of great joy. At this wonderful | baok, his eyes closed. His hands clasped together on 


moment of my life there is one thing lacking to make 
my happiness complete. The sorrow of leaving you 
a weighed vily upon me. I wanted my 
mo ia * 
ie vicar teie@ to raise himself, but fell back witha 
cry of pain. tk 
“T felt I could not leave home and start a new life 


without her blessing.” 
“She has nene to give you,” Hume cried’ fiercely. 


‘hia breast, and between them the little gee cross. 
By his side the Bible opened at the seventh chapter 
of St. Matthew—“ Judge not——”’ He lay very still ; 
as still’as death ; his features were drawn and looked 
waxen, the hair about his temples was quitewhite. - 
: started, her heart stood still. For a moment, 
she ht that Fate was dealing her a final and 
crushing blow, and that she had come too late. Mimi 
See ae re eee eat ay nas 


** Havo you forgotten. She is dead!” : vicar opened his eyes. For a moment they stared 
“She is alive, and she is here!’ Mimi said softly, | into space. Presently he turned them towards his 
but triumphantly. . ; daughter. 


“ Raise me.” 
She obeyed, propping his head and shoulders beneath 
her arm 


Betty stood motionless. She had aig one quick 
glance at her husband, the man she had not seen for 
80 many years. Driven from home for a sin committed 
before love came into her life, she now returned, a. 
sinner called to judgment. A curious — seized 
her, and she tried to run from the room, but her legs 
refused to carry her. She stood rooted to the spot. 

John Hume would never forgive, could never. 
ane He, the relentless, stern, implacable priest. 

She felt something cold touch hcr hand—the clasp 
of weak, fecblo fingers; a hand that had lost its grip 
and ita strength. The hand of a human, rough but 
kindly, with a human touch. The blood warmed her 
veins, suffused her cheeks ; her body grew. hot. 

John Hume, supported by his child, turned his 
head towards his wife—and looked at her. And the 
scales fell from his eyes; all his self-righteousness and 
his narrow, dogmatic creed, cruel and un-Christian, 
cuarpeenet like frost beneath the summer sunshine. 
He looked straight into Betty’s eyes, and his own 


“ Here ! 

Again the vicar tried to raise himself. 
sweat stood out on his forehead. ‘‘ Herc—in this 
house! You don’t know what you're saying! I 
sent her away fourteen years ago. I forbade her ever 
to cross the threshold again. She is dead, I tell you, 
dead to us both, for ali time.” 

Mimi held her father’s withered hands in hers and 
she looked into the dim, relentless eyes. ‘* Father, 
it is you who know not what pe aay. To-night I 
prayed God that she might come back—we wanted her, 
youand I. [% may be she cannot stay ; that is beyond 
my knowledge, but wo wanted her here to-night 
that we nee clasp hands, touch lips, and stand for a 
moment side by side. Father, she has come to ask 
your forgiveness." 

““Never! I will not see her.” He writhed - and 
struggled beneath the bedclothes, the perspiration 
poured from his face. He was racked with agony, 
mental and al, 

“ Father, you will eee her, and you will forgive her. 
I don’t know what her sin was, but though she sinned 
against us both seventy times seven—— 

** Silence-——” e 2% 

“T cannot be eitent. I’m a woman now, and I 
know what I say. I know that you are my father, and 
she my mother. You're God’s minister, His repre- 
sentative here upon earth, and in His name He bade 
you forgive all sins.” 

She stood before him terribly carnest, perfectly calm. 
Never had she looked so beautiful, for she was no 
longer weak, but strong with the strength which love 
alone gives to women. ; 

The vicar’s hands were clutching at the gold cross 
suspended around his neck. ‘ Child—will you teach 
= my duty@” he gasped. “ You forget your 

ace. 


Drops of 


grew moist. 

The woman he loved, the woman he had sworn to 
cherish and protect until death did them part. 
* He spoke, and his voice was sweet as church bells 


sho heard. Not the miracle Mimi had promised ! 
John Hume was not telling his wife that he forgave her ; 
stil] greater miracle, he was asking forgiveness. 

“ Forgive me, Betty!” 

Tn an instant she was on her knees bathing his hand 
in kisses and tears. “Oh, John, my husband !- 
John, forgive me. Pity and forgive me!’ 


DON'T RUN RISKS AT EASTER! 


if you are away for the holidays 
you will probably travel by train. 
By signing the coupon on the red 
page of this issue you are insured 
against railway accidents from 
£1,000 downwards. 


“Yes, I will teach you your duty towards man and 
God if you have forgotten it! You cannot refuse 
to see mother. You cannot refuse to take her hand 
in yours, you cannot refuse to forgive her. Daddy, 
by the cross upon your breast you cannot refuse. 
Look, it is written here in God’s own book—the book 
you bade me read on this my wedding eve.” 

John Humo’s quivering fingers clutched at the Bible 
by his side; ho raised it and his eyes impelled by an 
unscen power scanned the page at which it was open. 


. going to bed. She had put on her shoes and stoch 


in Betty's ears—but she could not believe the words’ 
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Ho valved his withered hand snd plased i oa, 
bowed head. ‘“ Your ain, comanitel in Ae 


long » has long been forgiven by Him who alo 

can ime us, And ever since I shut you eee 
home and from my heart I have sinned daily in <> 
doing. God have mercy on me, for I have been 2: the 
Scribes and Pharisees. God forgive me.” 7 

‘Their hands were locked together, and then a i); 
was clasped over them—their child’s, 

“Ob, Lord, what have I done to deserve =) 
happiness?” It was John Hume who spoke. and 
from his heart. 7 

And the answer that came mocked him, if hic tad 
but known. It came through the open windoy 
from the darkness of the night. Betty knew v's: it 
meant, and Mimi. It was like the cry of a jivit 
bird—three sharp, short hoots. ca 

The warning Louis Death had promised. Be ity wa 
on her feet in an instant, the old straincd, hunic:! |. .; 
in eyes. So ceee al. Bi 

“IT must go,” she whispered. ‘‘ Not a mom: 1 
lose!” : 


John Hume shook his head to and fro. * \, 
must never go away again. You are mv vir. | 
your husband. We must share our sins and <7) .. 
together. Those whom God hath joined t):: 


tk 


Again from the aight, sharp and shrill, care t's 
warning hoot. And there followed the thro) o: i. 


engines of a motor-car. 

* God bless you, my husband ; God bless you, my 
child and make you very, very happy. You wo-t 
forget me, wipe me out from your life as if T hadi: 
been. For I am an outcast, every man’s hand is 
ove me. Even now they are hunting me, that is 
why I must go—for the sake of a nameless on® vl: 
is dear to me, for my own sake, and above all for 4. sir 
sake. Good-bye!” 

John Hume had raised the golden cross ond wa 

ressing it to his lips. His body was shaken. © {i 
tot giveth, the Lord taketh away, blessed tb the 
name of the Lord.” 


let no man put asunder—for better for wors: | 
OU. ” 


Betty had fled the room. She was already hiuriving 
jowaeva the staircase. Mimi followed and overtick 


“ There's danger,” she cried. ‘‘ Someone is pursuing 
you—I overheard what vou said in the car when it 
outside the gates. If you're found anil 

ca »”? 


“T must not be caught,” Betty cried frantically. 
“Tean’texplain. Idare not. This is my punishment 
for coming here.” 

Mimi flung her arms around her. “ Thank (1 
you came. And if there’s danger you shall stay vat 
i. I'll hide you, I'll protect you.” 

sound of their voices penetrated to Prvuy: 
had only made a pretens f 


slipped on a warm wrap, and was seated in the : 
chair wai until Mimi returned to her room. Wl 
she heard what Mimi said she opened her door 3.1 
came out into the passage. 
If there were trouble or danger, Peggy Fos2!! «+ 
g to be in it. A wrong to be righted or revine' |. 
frien to be served, an ideal to be protected—thin 
Fossall’s duty to be on tho spot! |. 
g for her but service now, the servic! 


others. 

When B: Basildon had told her that he}. 
her, she had realised the real meaning of life, an! |! .: 
as far as she was concerned it had come to a ful =": 
In future she had to live for.others, and sce thal 1" \ 
did not make a hash of their existence, as :!¢ }.! 
made of hers. 

She reached the head of the staircase as Betty N 
opened the front door. Lent 


was P 
held no 


“Tf you want mo. Mun, 
I’m here and wide awake,”’ she cried. 

The next instant the front door swung to. «1 
mother and daughter were hurrying down the «:.. 
The eyes of the motor-car gleamed from the srs 
Betty pleaded with her daughter to return ty ‘¢ 
house, but Mimi refused. 

“* Not until I know you're safe.” 

Louis Death saw them coming. 
“ or you'll be too late!” 

As they reached his side he held up his hand « - 
ingly and listened. Mimi could hear nothinu, |" 
Death’s sharp ears had detected tho throb!in: | 
another car. ; 

“Yes, we're followed. The car from Oxford. 1° 
police, I think.” wos 

Betty tried to stop him, but it was too late. ©"! 
had heard. Her mother glanced at her, I §' 
face was calm, her eyes determined. . 

“The car camo up the main road, hesitated « 
i nag then went straight on,’ Death cont: 
“But it will return, I think I hear it now. ‘ 
Yes, listen! . . . . They're close to the « 
roads now, they'll be here in another minute. (— 
~ late; they’re bound to catch us—unless yo °°" 

le.” 

He turned his great piercing eyes inquirine! * 
Mimi then he eeced at ‘tia house. As he «: 
the lights from two of the bedroom window: | 
suddenly extinguished. Peggy Fossall at we's- 


© Quick,” hell, 


41a 


ant 
<i 
re 


At the moment of going to press we are still hunting. Can readers assist us? For the best two or four line verse— wt 
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- Yes, my mother can remain here. She'll be quite 


tyes of Louis Death shone, “ For to-night— 


t. -morrow—— 


petty had stru, to enter the car. “I will not 
Suppose they go to the house and search for 


NEW “ROYAL MULCUTO” STROP AND ‘WONDERFUL 
SETTING PREPARATION FOR ALL RAZORS. 


Makes Seilf- shaving easier than ever. 


ror a moment the sounds of the pursuing car had 
dial away. Louis Death. was straining ears 
listening. He knew the car had stopped at the cross 
joad. In another minute—— 7 

He caught sight of a heavily-cloaked figure hurrying 
aves the lawn, yris’s he : the taue teed 

It's all right, it’s egey, re repli 
hicathlessly - she eset | them. ‘ Mrs. Hume told 
there was danger—and I overheard.” 
<}-e drew Mimi aside and whispered in herear. Then 
clu jumped on the footboard of the car and looked 
“uta Death's face. ‘“ Mrs. Hume will be quite safe 
jie tonight, To-morrow there will be all sorts of 
cus and carriages going to and from the church— 
with the guests—if you come with them you won't 
|. neticed, and you can take Mrs. Hume away then.” 

rho throbbing of the engines of the pursuing car 
‘clued clearly once again. Louder and louder— 
wocrer and nearer. 

lath gritted his teeth, and, leaning forward, 
leased the brakes and threw up the clutch. “ It’s 
too late, they're on us. If they find me alone in this 
vor they'll suspect, and search.” 

'ougy Fossall seized Betty by the arm and swung her 
hind. “Yes, quick!’ she cried. Then, before 
ansene could divine her intention, she had leapt into 
t'e motor-car and was seated beside Louis Death. 
\ fu vap sat jauntily on her head, she was wrapped 
ine tur coat. 

Quick, let her out for all she’s worth,” she said 
ty Death, “1 want a drive beneath the starlight! 
Vw Peggy Fossall, I don’t know your name, but you're 
‘x husband or lover, or brother—anything you like— 
u they overtake us.” 

lhe lever rattled, the engines throbbed madly 
as the car leapt forward—then sang softly as it ran 
n the lane on its top speed and disappeared out of 
suht, 

‘imi drew her mother beneath the shadow of the 
{n«s away from the gate, just as another car swung 
vound the corner. It slowed up as it passed the Vicar- 
ace. Mimi could overhear a man’s voice giving direc- 
tions, but she could not distinguish what he said. 
‘Then the car increased its s again and followed 
the direction Louis Death had taken. 

Mimi led her mother back to the house. ‘‘ How 
did the—the—police discover you were coming here ? ”” 
she asked unsteadily. 

Betty shook her head. ‘I don’t know. I couldn’t 
ruke up my mind to come until yesterday ; I was on 
my way to—to the South of England. Someonc 
mast have guessed and warned them.” 

And then, once again overcome by shame, she 
vleaded with her daughter to let her go. ‘* I can hide 
heie in the garden, in the outhouse, until Mr. Death 
retuins, until danger is past. Don’t you understand, 
my child, that if it's kaown you're hiding me you'll 
suffer... . They’re only seeking me because I’ve 
‘lvtered someone—I love. If vou hide me now the 
ole may arrest you. The risk is too great, you shan’t 
doit, For David's sake——” 

_ Come to my room, undress, and sleep in my bed,” 
‘imi replied quietly. ‘‘ David would wish me to do 
just as I've done; I know him. Don't you know 
tsa‘, mother 2”? 

_ And Betty Hume hid her face in her hands. Yes, 
iuleed, she did know it. For bad not David, her 
‘ls future husband, already saved her and hidden 

And now her own child was doing the samc. 

* * * * * * 

Meanwhile, Louis Death and Peggy Fossall were 
n.-hing through the night hotly pursued by the police 
‘1 from Oxford. “Do they know the number of 
‘our car ?"" Peggy asked. 

Can't tel. Shouldn't think so. Mrs. Clin——” 
Nv checked himself abruptly. ‘ Mrs. Hume has been 
'-tiayed by someone who knows the family. This is 
Hy last place the police would expect to find her. 
don’t know who you are, but remember this—she 
“nt running away for her own sake—she has com- 
! nah no crime. She’s more sinned against than 
sining, 

Mauy nedded. “ ‘That's all right.” She glanced 
vcr her shoulder, “ They're gaining on us. Hadn't 
\c letter slow down ? It would look less suspicious. 
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After stropping your razor on the woven fabric 
finish the edge by sropeTe on the other part of the 


The inventors of the leging Safety Razor—the | 
| Mulcuto Razor Strop. This other part is manufactured 
| 
J 


 Mulcuto ’—have now placed all who shave undera 
further obligation. 
They have just invented a new universal Royal 
Maulcuto — Stro, nee ae edge - on . 
ration for use all Safety Razors, as well as ner and more lasting edge t] Say Dye 
old- rn Clasp-Razors. other stron =f jan can be given by any 
who shave will be Lig. ee to hear that “ 
the new ‘ Royal Mulcuto” Razor Strop holds ROYAL MULCUTO’’ ANTISEPTIC 


the same position of superiority over other SETTING PREPARATION. 


strops as the famous ‘' Mulcuto ”’ Safety Razor . 
itself holds in relation to all other razors, With each of these wonderful dcuble 
whether of the popular Safety or the old- strops is scnt a bottle of the faincus Royal 
fashioned ‘‘ Clasp’’ pattern. . Mulcuto Antiseptic Setting Preparation. 

That is to say, it is easily the finest firat aid This Setting Preparation is in liquid 
to fine shaving ever produced in this or any form aud is certainly the very finest edge 
producer in the world. 


other country. aduce ‘ ae 
gives your razor so fine and keen an 

THE IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD STROP. edge that sea larly fecl it passing over 
Now, this is most important news for the your face. Yet when you look in the 


4,000,000 ‘‘ men who shave’’in the British mirror after using it you are almost 
lea” astonisiied tu fin] how smoothly and cleanly 


it has shived you, All vestige of growth 
has gone, yet sv sharp and true is your 
razor-edge that your skin has not been 
*“ scraped’ in the slightest, but has been 
left as soft and smooth as a woman’s 
cheek. 

This is the result of using tl:e Muleuto 
Setting Prejaration on the Mulcuto 
Strop. 

It mast also be noted that this 
Sctting Preparation is antiseptically 
prepared. 

‘Vherefore, although of a Inbricating 
nature, it never soils or harirs your 
hands or face in any way; not even 

if you have ent yourself. (By using 
one of the famous Mulcuto Razors — 
Price 28. Gd. Nickel Plated; 8s. 6d. 
Heavily Silver-plate], Razor de Luxe, 
with case and Stropping _ Holder 
Complet2 — yo. cannot possibly cut 
yourself, This razor will be sent you 

on application to the address below, 

and if—after using it for a mouth— 
you do not like it, your payment will 
be refunded in full). 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR THIS 
STROP AND SETTING MIXTURE 


Everyone therefore—who uses a 

‘*Mulcuto ” Safety Razor, 
or—who uses any othcr make 

of Safety Razor, 

or — who shaves with the old- 

pattern clasp razor, 

should write to the address below 
for the ** Royal Muleuto Double 
Razor Strop” and a bottle of 
the ‘‘Mulcuto Antiseptic Setting 
}’reparation.”” 

he whole will be sent you by 
return, post free, for 3s. 

It will save you your moncy 
mens times over. 

You will never regret your 
expenditure. 

Fur, for the small sum of 32., 
you wil obtain possession of the 
tinest Razor Strop ever made 
(with bottle of the new splendid 
*’Muleuto Setting Mixture ”’), 
which will save and improve 
your razor (whatever make you 
use) and insure you delightfully 
pleasant and perfect shaving for 
ull the time you use it. 

Write to-day, enclosing postal 
order for 3s., to The Mulcuto 
Manufacturing Co. (Dept. 42) 
$1-33 High Holborn, London 
W.C. (over Chancery ,Lane 
Tube Stution). 

In retarn you will be sent, 


from selected soft leather. 
18 process you will find imparts to your razor a 


~~ 
les. bitty: 
It means all the difference between pleas- : 
ant and unpleasant shaving. aan 
For whether the (pei of shaving is to 
be made perfect and pleasant or the reverse 
depends as much upon the razor-strop as 
upon the razor itself. : 
If your strop is a poor quality one, then 
your shaving will be unsatisfactory, how- 


ever excellent or ign our razor. 

A poor strop will ruin the finest razor, ; 
and it does no mauner of good to a razor of 
poor quality. . ar 

A good razor requires a good strop if it 
is to give you of its best. ro 

The “ Royal Mulcuto Strop”’ is just such 
a strop as this. ; 

So fine is the quality that it puts a first- 
class cutting edge on even a second-rate 
razor, whilst it brings out and retains the 
shaving-excellence of a high quality razor 
as nothing else can. . 

After all, a really good razor is an 
instrament to be taken care of and 
treated with respect. You come, after 
a time, to regard your favourite razor as 
you regard your ‘avourite pipe—almost 
as an intimate friend, certainly as iw 
close acquaintance. And in the case of 
such a razor as tho ‘‘ Mulcuto”’ you 
may be sure you possess an acjuaint- 
ance that will never ‘cut’? you or 
treat you with the slightest roughness. 

A first-class strop is theref re 
essential to everyone who shaves. And 
in the * Royal Mulcuto” we now have 
a strop of supreme excellence and 
perfection of quality. 


A TWIN SHAVING STROP OF 
SUPERFINE QUALITY. 


The Royal Mulcuto Shaving Strop 
—as the illustration shows — is a 
double one, its two parts being 
firmly united at the upper end by a 
strongly-sewn lcather clasp and 
finished off with a metal fastening 
and leather strap for attachment to 
the foot of your bed, the wall, or 
whereever you choose to hang it. 

It consists first of all of a strong, 
magniticent woven  strop made 
# from a special material. | 

This woven material is treated 
with specially effective edgc- 
raising agents, which put a fine 
cutting edge on the dullest razor 
in a few seconds. R 

And although so effective, nut 
the slightest harm can be done to 
the razor by these preparations. 
No injurious chemicals are used 
—nothiig that can do any 
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ty stow down, 
A louis Death gave a couple of hoots with his horn. 
riod Pvc police car stood up, raising his hand. 
Stop!" 
_ Louis Death applied the brakes. The cars stopped 


Rimultancously, — Pe; laughed loudly, her fresh 
young voice echoed oak ook the vite. 
1 say, Bob, we're caught this time! It’s pretty 


(Continued on next page.) 
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rough being caught for scorching, and in the middle 
of the night.” 


A man in uniform had descended from the limousine 


and was walking towards their car. He was accom- 
panied by an ofticor who carried a lamp in his hand. 


Suddenly ho flashed it in Peggy’s face; she put up 


her hand with a startled gesture. 

““You horrid man, don’t do that! For goodness 
sake, take our number, our names and address, and 
let us go.” 

“There must be some mistake,” the man in uniform 
said under his breath. 

“We weren’t really doing more than twenty miles 
an hour,”’ Peggy cried appealingly, leaning forward 
and looking from onc man to the other. 

“That's all right,” the inspector said quietly. 
He put ao few questions to Death, most of which 
Peggy answered. “I’m Peggy Fossall, this is Bob 
Fossall, my brother. We've come from the Vicarage, 
where we're staying for the wedding to-morrow.” 

The inspector—Inspector Groates from Oxford— 
smiled grimly; perhaps someone at headquarters 
had blundered. ‘‘ Haven’t noticed another car on 
the road, have you, sir ? ” he asked. 

“One ran past us just outside Oxford; didn’t 
take much notice of it, I’m afraid.” 

‘* Couldn't describe the occupants ? ”” 

Death shook his head. 

* A man and a woman, I expect,” Peggy said with a 
sweet smile. “It’s generally a man and a woman 
on a fine, starry night like this, isn’t it? ”’ 

Inspector Groates grinned, and taking off his hat 
apologised for having troubled them. 

i a !” Peggy said sweetly, ‘and good 
uck |” 
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$ CHAPTER TWO. z 
s The Wedding. s 
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Ir was past midnight before Peggy Fossall returned 
to the Vicarage. She made her entrance through a 
hedge in the south side of the garden, crept up the 
narrow path, keeping beneath the shadows of the 
trees as if she were afraid. Louis Death had motored 
through sleepy Hallard’s Cross, giving the police car 
time to return, then he had driven back, intending 
to leave Peggy at the door of the Vicarage. But just 
as he swell down outside the drive gates he noticed 
the figure of a man standing sentinel-like at the corner 
of the ‘lane. So, instead of stopping, Death had 
driven on. 

“They've posted a man there to watch,” he said 
to Peggy. ‘If I drop you now he may question, or 
even follow you. I don’t suppose he has a warrant, 
but if he has, he could search the Vicarage.” 

Peggy Fossall bit her lip, then she smiled. “ Does 
that mean that I have to drive about all night with 
you? If ic go to tho cross roads, turn up to the 
right, we shall get to Hallard’s Cross again. You can 
drop me within a hundred yards of the Vicarage and I 
ee creep through the back way. But what will you 

lo ? ” 

Death smiled. ‘ I oan look after myself.” 

Together they arranged that ho should come to the 
Vicarage the next morning at the hour the carriages 
were ordered to take Mimi, her guests, anid brides- 
maids to the church. He would wear wedding favours 
and a big bunch of flowers. The car would be closed. 
Betty Hume would enter it with Peggy and be driven 
to the church. She would not enter to sce her davg'iter 
married, but directly Peggy alighted Death would 
drive off with her down the descrted village. 

She told Mimi these plans before the la’te. went to 
sleep. The vicar was not to know. : 

And Mimi's wedding-day opencd ; 
auspiciously. The sun rose in a cloud- 
less sky. Sho awoke to hear the birds 
singing a joyful chorus of love; st:e 
awoke to find her mother sleeping 
pes in her room. And as she 

ent over and smoothed the hair from f{ 
the pale, faded brow, her eyes filled 
with tears. The shadow of her mother's 
sorrow and the unknown danger which 
threatened her blotted out the eun- 
shine. If only she could save her, give 
her peace and happincss ! 

In a few hours she would be hurrying 
away in David's arms with love, and 
joy, and a glad new lifo before her, 
and her mother would be hurrying 
away with sorrow and shamc; both 
hiding and hidden. 

And yct it was love who held the reins 
and who drove in cach case. s 

Knecling by her mother’s bedside 
Mimi prayed. Never had she prayed so 
earnestly, 80 fiercely before. And peace 
came to her again, for faith had come. 

Then quietly she bathed and dresscd, 

ing a strange, secret joy in arrayin 
reelf—the bride preparing for the 
m. 


But her mother slept. 
Watching her, Mimi cudgelled her 


a 


Ladies! You have often stood 


Just as David was about to hand his wife into the carriage, 
the police stretched out his hand and touched her 
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brains trying to think if there were no way of savi 
her, and setting her free from the shackles whic 
made her prisoner to fear and sorrow. 

And with the sunshine in her eyes and the song of 
the birds in her ears and love in her heart, she experi- 
enced for a moment a sense of revulsion against her 
father. For if he had never driven her mother from 
home she would not have become Has Weeks bunted 
creature, with nowhere to lay her in safety ; 
outcast from the world, harri 
hounds men called Justice. 

Mimi had risen early so that she might spend cvery 
precious moment left with her long-lost mother, and 
she was tempted to awaken and beg her to tell her the 
secret she carried locked in her breast. There must be 
some way of helping her, some way of saving her. — 

Yet if there had been David would not have failed 
to do it. Mimi knew that. And she knew at last all, | 
or nearly all, that he had done. And she made up her 
mind then when she and David returned from their 
honeymoon she would then insist on learning her 
mother’s secret, would make somewhere for her a 
little home where she could dwell in peace and, 
happiness. 

With this resolve in her heart slic awoke her mother 
with a kiss. And for some time they sat close together, | 
mother and daughter, arms intwined, asking no} 
questions, looking neither into the past nor the future, 
content to be together, glad for the one hour God had 
given them. 

And in his bedroom, stretched on his back, John 
Hume lay also awake. ‘The sunshine flooded his room | 
and fell across his palo face, scintillated on the J as | 
cross which lay on his breast. His lips moved in 
prayer, childlike. He was a man who had gone on a 
long. spiritual journey, lost his way and returned to the | 
starting place of his chilthood. But tho pecd 
he repeated over and over again was the Lord’s 
prayer. 

“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them. . .” 

Peggy Fossall, having lung ego bathed, and put on | 
a short frock and a big apron, was hurrying about the | 
Vicarage looking after everything and cveryone, | 
thinking of everything and everyone but herself. 
She had asked to be allowed to play major-domo on 
this occasion. 

Inwardly she commented, with a naughty little 
chuckle, that it really was a good thing the poor vicar 
was laid up on his back, and incapable of interference. 
Of course, the wedding was going to be as quiet as 
pos but—it was a wedding! Very few guests 

ad been asked, though, of course, the whole village 
had asked iteelf to the church. David had naturally 
seen to that part of the ccremony. All the little 
dotails of home, the carriages and servants, the flowers 
and refreshments, wedding presents, trains to be 
caught and met, devolved on Peggy. With the sun- 
shine she flitted and sang her way about the Vicarage, 
putting everyone into a good temper, never flustered 
or flustering. 

Aunt Anne was expected at half-past nine to breal:- \ 
fast, so was brother Bob and onc or two relatives who | 
had suddenly appeared on tue scene as relatives always | 


day and night by t! 


arm, 


in a crowded carriage whilst a man remained seated before you. (Turn to pce ms 


an inspector of 
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do on these occasions. Without asking his porn. 
Peggy had turned the vicar's study ints - hee 
room for the day. Then, as soon as everythin ri 
ready and i Lsiip-sliape = - carried up Grnhea 
on a tray with a sweet posy of flowers A Wihacnn, 
for Mims mother. sii ‘0 Mini's root — 

-It was awkward, but it would never dot 
know that Mrs. Humo was hiding in the Viens q 
the home from which she had been driven many ween 
ago. It was no small task Peggy had undertaken 1 
entertain the handful of relatives, to keep the ; 
all occupied and in good temper; to help Mimi ths 
and prevent her being watched, to keep Mrs. rie 
safely hidden away ; to see everyone off to the hunch: 
including the Vicar himself, and then, last of all, 
when tho Vicarage was left in charge of one old lady 
from the village who did charing, to drive with Letty 
in Louis Death’s motor-car to the church ! ; 

Everything went well ond smoothly and succé->-fully 
until a taxi-cab from Oxford and the village ¢,) 
pa gece simultaneously at the front door. From 
the former appeared Aunt Anne and the reletives: 
from the latter appearcd Bob—and then, to J'san'3 
horror, who should she see following him but Bri:n!vy 
Basildon ! . 

Her heart sank, stopped beating for an aii 
moment, then started like a sledge-hammer i: 1),: 
dynamo of an engine. She knew her face was sc.:!+t, 
Fortunately, as Bob embraced and kissed her +,:. -jIy 
it grew pale with rage. 7 

Bramlcy Basildon at Hallard’s Cross, at the Vi: 
and on Mimi’s wedding-day. What did it ie 
Was it some dreadful joke of Bob’s, or was it a ean 
revenge on Basildon’s part? The latter thouuwht died 
as soon as it was born. There was nothing mean aint 
Bramley Basildon, the great, kind, stupid London 
stockbroker, the man she had successfully fuold— 
to her own undoing. 

After all, she aad herself irritably, what did hia 

resence matter? He loved, or thought he loved. 

er. Well—that could not be helped. She did not 
love him. She did not love him—she found hersclf 
repeating this information over and over again as 
she led the way into the study and rang for an cxsira 
place to be laid—for Mr. Hrambey Basildon. 

Bob was explaining—Basildon was spending jart 
of his vacation in Oxford; he had taken Bob ior a 
ripping drive yesterday in his motor-car. “He was 
awfully keen to see you married, Mimi, said hie was 
coming over surreptitiously to sneak into the chic. 
But I jolly well brought him this morning —> iid be 
would have to come and have breakfast and tale 
himself useful.” He turned to his sister: “ Dont 
forget to make use of him, Peg.” 


any one 


Yes, please make use of me,” Basiklon siid 
quietly. ‘As perhaps you know I'm very slov and 
very stupid. But I’m strong, and can carry things 


about and run messages and all that sort of thiny. 

‘“ Thanks awfully,’” Peggy replied. 

For a moment she lost her head and talked willly 
without having the faintest idea what she was saving. 
For some extraordinary reason Basildon’s pres-are 
made her realiss to the fullest extent the teniile 
responsibilities she had taken upon herself. 

Upstairs the Reverend John Hunne, paris 4, 
helpless as a child; in another room his wife hidd-a 
away. The bride’s trousseau to be strapped ail 
peaked up ; the bride to be dressed, sent to the clr 
»rought back, and put into her travelling-irw'! 
More relatives and more guests, avd mor: relres 
ments, the train to be caught at Oxford—and a'! sh 
time, at the back of her-head the drea:lful, tantal.-12 
thought—was Betty Hume safe? Had anybody sn 
her, or discovered her presznee i 19 
house ? 

“You're eating nothing, Mies I's 
Please take my place and Iet me do: :9 
work.” 

Peggy jumped, and a plate cra~': 
@ the floor. : 
“Hullo, Peg!” brother Bob tie’ 
. “ Cultivating nerves, ch?” 

“ Please sit down, Mr. Basildon. Titer t 
want any help,” Peggy replied cold's. “f 
prefer to do things—alone.” 

And even as she spoke their eves ts * 
She would have looked away, but}. | 
don’s cyes held hers for a moment « ! 
They did not reproach her or qe"! 
her, or laugh at her, but they sec dd 
of understanding and sympath:. '-- 
exuded splendid strength. In le: 0-4 
words, Peggy bucked up immedi:! 

There was someone as strong 07 =!" "- 
tian herself in the Vicarage, practs 9) 8 
stranger to them all, but that m.! 
d frerenco— Kind, and slow, anil =i"; + 
—but a man who, at a crilical mo 
could command, could successfully gj! 
with any crisis. 


| ta 


ain as she hurried up-''* 


san 
wad oe out imi's wedding-dre>- 
p-operly laid out and everything ""' 
aes e looked in on the vicar; be “9 
Lying by the open window in hischairn wy 


(Continued on page 720.) 
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Body Covered with Sores—Zam-Buk Completely 
Cleared Away all Trace of Disfiguriag Disease. 


FTER a long, hurried walk on a summer’s day in 1909 Mrs. Jane Burgess 

4 found herself perspiring very freely. This perspiration dried on her skin 

and started months of torture from eczema that only Zam-Buk was able to end. Mrs. 

Burgess, who is the stock-keeper’s wife on The Hole Farm, Monks, Balcombe, Sussex, 

said to a reporter :— 

“oon after my skin had got dry, following the walk, a mass of red itchy blotches appeared on my 

chest and shoulders. I felt just as if I had fallen into a bed of stinging nettles. Tho rash soon 

developed into watery pimples and sores, which spread all over my body, until I was practically 

covered from neck to knees. The itching was almost unbearable, and my skin seemed on fire. The 

watery discharge would cake on the tops of the sores and form into a hard scab, which then fell 

away and opened the raw sores again. I didn’t average one sound night’s sleep in thfge months, 

for it was absolute torture as soon as I got warm in bed. The sores were so thick that it was 

painful to even move my arms about. In vain I tried all kinds of ointments and lotions, and then 

went toa doctor. I had, however, to give up his treatment also and try something else. But the 

“4 eczema continued to spread, and I was in great agony. Then one lucky day my husband brought 

ome TTT home a box of Zam-Buk. I had often heard of this balm, but never imagined it was such 
waccones, |e wonderful stuff. Zam-Buk brought me untold relief by soothing the burning, itchy sores. Zam-Buk 
suse Lt Gi Medicinal Soap, too, helped the balm in purifying my skin. When the scabs peeled, new skin grew over 
the raw places, and as no fresh outbreak occurred I began to hope for a cure at last. I gradually got rid 

| ZamBuik iv speedy and permanent cure fer Baa of the awful eczema, and found myself again with a healthy skin. Zam-Buk was really won- 
alg ae vend eiis bet Anes derful! For months now I have been free from disease, thanks to this magic Zam-Buk cure.” 


jor Scalds, Burns, Cuts, . Zam-Buk is 
sold by atl Chemists at 1s. 14d., 28. 94., or 48. 6d, a Lor. 
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to be carried downstairs. Telling the nurse to leave 
the room he beckoned Peggy close to him. . 

“Jt was not a dream yesterday—Betty, my wife, 
returned home? She came here in this room and 
took my hand, and we forgave one another and prayed 
for forgiveness. It was not a dream ?” 

‘And Peggy nodded her head, as golden as the yellow 
corn in the sunshine. ‘It was no dream, uncle John. 
It was the reallest thing that has ever happened.” 

“Thank God!’ Hume murmured brokenly. “I 
only ask strength to go through this morning success- 
fully, to see my dear child safely married ; then I can 
lie down and go to my rest.” , 

“ Nonsense, you must buck up, uncle! There's & 
jolly good time coming for yo. and everyone.” 

The vicar pressed Peggy's hand. ‘ Where is she 
now?” 

Peggy bit her lip. It was really rather annoying of 
people to always place her in an invidious position. 
At that moment she would have liked to know the 
opinion of the Recording Angel about her. ‘ 

“That I can’t tell yet,” she replied. * Don’t 
suppose you'll sec her again—just yet. She’s safe, 
uncle, and happy. Now I must see that Mimi's 
getting into her ‘ glad-rags’ all right. The motors are 
heginning to arrive to take the people to the church.” 

* Motor-cars |” the vicar gasped. 

“Rather!” Peggy laughed. ‘ You don’t suppose 
T was going to ask the blessed family party to go to 
the church packed like a box of sardines in the v 
fly, do you? A wedding only comes once in a lifetime 
—with luck.” 

But Pegey Fossall found that she was not wanted. 
Behind locked doors with trembling hands and tear- 
laden eyes Betty Hume herself was fastening the 
wedding garments on her own little child. So Peggy 
went to her own room and dressed for the ceremony. 
She took a great deal of trouble with her toilet ; could it 
possibly be Bramley Basildon’s presence that caused 
her to do so? She scouted the idea. 

As soon as she was ready she went downstairs and 
hurried the servants off to the church. They were 
going to walk across the fields ; she wanted them out of 
the house. Then she commenced to pack the family 
relations into the motor-cars which were waiting. 
‘There wero three, two just outside the front door, a 
third half-way down the drive. Peggy knew which 
one that was. 

“You might have had all the presents laid out for 
us to see, Peggy,” Bob said chaffingly. ‘‘ As we came 
in I noticed a detective-looking chap at the gate, 
and thought we were in for no end of a show of diamonds 


and jewels.” 

“A detective-looking chap!” P echoed her 
brother's words. “I expect that was the—the 
a dona 1 aeeuee iad 

She gave a t sigh of relief as they drove off. 
Aunt Anne had bean a anxious to stay behind and 
give the finishing touches to poor Mimi. And Bramley 
Basildon had tried to avoid going with Bob. 

The car disappeared round the corner of the drive 
and a conifortabla landau with a pair of white horses 
trotted up to the door. P helped the nurse to 
carry John Hume out and place him in the carriage. 
The nurse took her seat opposite him. Peggy glanced 
at her watch, then quietly hurricd upstairs and 
knocked at Mimi’s bedroom door. 

‘“‘ Time’s up, come along!” 

She heard a broken sob, a few whispered words, 
then the door opened and Mimi appeared, radiant, 
supremely beautiful, a little smile twisting the corners 
of her mouth, tears dimming her eyes. Her mother 
stood in the centre of the room as pale, as cold, as 
still as a statue. 

Cruel only to be kind, Peggy closed the door quickly 
and locked it; taking Mimi's arm she hurried her 
downstairs. Mrs. Marsh, the village charwoman, 
stood in the hall quivering with excitement. Peggy 
allowed her to look at the bride, then dismissed her 
to the kitchen. She helped Mimi into the carriage 
beside her father and shut the door with a bang. 
ie Stop !” cried the vicar, “‘ you must come with us, 
Peggy!” 

“There's an extra car, I'm going in that. I shall 
reach the church before you.’’ She turned to the 
coachman. ‘ Right away!” 

‘The horses plunged forward, Peggy dabbed her face 
with her pocket handkerchief. Her signal to Louis 
Death, the chauffcur of the third car. He drew up at 
the door. 

_‘ Thero’s a man waiting at the entrance, a detective 
Tm sure. Shall we risk it—or wait!” 

“Risk it!” 

Death gave her a piercing glance from his sombre 
eyes. ‘ It’s almost a matter of life and death that she 
geta to Devonshire to-night or to-morrow. But they 
may be watching at the church. If so——” 

“If so, she must come in with me as onc of the 
guests. She will be safe there at any rate.” 

Seeing that the charwoman was safe in the kitchen 
Pegyy again mounted the stairs and unlocked the door 
and called to Mrs. Hume. ‘ You'd better carry my 
bouquet of flowers, tie this thick veil around your 
hat—so.”’ She looked at her critically. ‘* No one can 
see you, 50 no one can recognise you. Come, there's 
not a moment to be lost.” 
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Locking the bedroom door she sli the key into 
her pocket. A minute later Louis th’s motor-car 
had turned out of the drive into the village lane. 
A man was standing by the bushes just outside the 

ate ; he stepped forward and into the tonneau. 

e only eaw just what he might have expected to 
see. He hesitated a moment and looked reflectively 
at the Vic then swinging round he stepped out 
briskly in the direction jhe car a token. s 
s 


The little village church was full, the air was sweet 
with the ‘ume of lilies, the altar a mass of flowers. 
At the chancel steps David Inglis stood with his best 
man, tall, erect, waiting for his beloved, waiting for 
his bride. Mr. — the organist, was A sal Pog 
of Beethoven's atas, waiting until ca 
with the white horses was signalled. Outside the 
church by the lych-gate « crowd of sightseers, children, 
women, and one or two men from the adjoining villages 
and farms. A etrip of red carpet ran from the church 
door down he ro — had ete fa 

Apparen’ e gues! arrived ; they wa’ 
for te bride the vicar’s only child, the beautiful Miss 
Mimi. Suddenly » motor dashed up in a cloud of 
dust, stopped abruptly at the lych-gate. The crowd 
pressed forward. th’s quick eyes caught sight of 
the village constable; close to him a uniformed 
inspector of the Oxford [ates and a little distance off 
another man quietly dressed in a blue serge suit. 
A detective, Death’s instincts warned him. 

Jumping from his seat he opened the door of the 
tonneau. As he did so he said something under his 
breath to P The latter took Mrs. Hume’s 
hand. ‘“ Come!” she whispered. 

Betty’s eyes lighted, she gave a sigh of relicf and of 
pleasure; her trembling lips formed half-a-dozen 
words. ‘ Thank God, now I shall see my child safely 
married to the man she loves.”’ 

The two women alighted quickly, Betty was carrying 
P *s bouquet of flowers. Just for a moment she 
mig’ t have been mistaken for the bride herself. 

“ Just in the nick of time, Sarah,” Peggv laughed 
loudly as the carriage and pair clattered up behind the 
motor. 

She almost ran Betty Hume —e narrow red pb 
of carpet. The stranger in the blue serge suit join 
the sergeant of police. ‘They stepped forward as the 
door of the carriage and pair opened. Mr. Dobbs 
and his assistant were waiting to lift out the vicar, 
place him in his chair, and wheel him up the church. 
Mimi walked beside him. The crowd of children 

ressed forward and gave a little subdued cheer. 

e stranger in the blue serge suit bent forward and 
looked into the carriage: it was empty. He shrugged 
his shoulders and said something to Inspector Ciroates. 
Tho crowd drew away and waited near the line of 
motor-cars. The chauffeurs had dismounted and were 
chattering together. They all looked alike, clean- 
shaven, keen-eyed men, wearing wedding favours and 
large bunches of flowers. 

The crowd pressed towards the church ; presently 
one of the chauffeurs detached himself from his fellows, 
and following, stood just inside the church door. 

Tho ceremony had commenced. David and Mimi 
stood side by side, hand in hand. Mimi was trembling 
from head to foot, but though her eyes were dim 
there was a wonderful smile on her lips; but David 
was as steady as a rock. His hand clasped hers 
firmly ; already she knew that she was safe—safe at 
home in his great loving heart. All troubles and 
doubts and fears had ceased for her. Through the 
stained glass window in front of them the sun was 
shining, throwing a mass of vivid colours, like a handful 
of jewels at their feet ; gold and silver, purple and red. 

he Reverend John Hume, propped up in the chair 
in which he had been carried, conducted the service 
with the help of a brother priest from a neighbouring 
village. He was disobeying the doctor's orders, and 
was obeying the order of his heart and conscience. 
And his voice rang clearly through the church, echoing 
loudly and sonorously right up into the old oak rafters ; 

“ Those whom God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 

Then, and only then, did those near him hear the 
sound of a stifled sob. Only one woman saw the 
vicar’s body, stricken with paralysis, quiver and tremble. 

A few hours ago she had stood beside him, his wife. 
Over them aaany years ago those blessed words had 
been pronounced. And he, for a sin she committed 
before matrimony, had put her aside, had driven her 
away. ‘God forgive me,” he muttered brokenly, 
burying his face in his hands.” 

And at the far end of the church, bowed low on her 
knees, his wife, Betty Hume. And she prayed, too, 
but all her prayers were for her child. 

_And then the organ rolled forth sonorously, and the 
village children raised their young, innocent voices, 
and many eyes were dim with happy tears: , 
“* The voice that breathed o'er Eden 

That earliest wedding-day 
i — marriage blessing 
th-not Ru 
‘ [ es passed, awey. 7 

In the middle of the hymn there was a slight com- 
motion at the church door ; Peggy Fossall, ever on the 
alert, turned her head. She could scarcely believe 
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her eyes. She saw Phobe Kenyon slowly, 
sively making her way out of the church. 

So, she had come to see the man she professe, 
love married to the woman she hated ! 


unobtry. 


1 to 
Was that all 


-she had come for? Peggy asked herself shir).j;. 


In an instant she had dropped her hymn-}oo}, ;.,, 
was following Phosbe. She followed her as fa; |. 
church door, — rc 

Peggy saw P enyon goup to the stranger ::! ti, 
lych-gate and whisper tohim. They talked toge-tiv:{.. 
a few seconds, then the man nodded and moved 1 \y 
across the road to the corner of the street whic: 
village constable and Inspector Groates stood. 

The hi had ceased now. The service wa: i! in 
end. The bride and bridegroom were walking ari 1. 
arm towards the vestry, the friends were follow.» 
The villagers were leaving the church and lini: up 
the pathway. Many carried bags of ricc, and {lows 


a the 


the 


to throw at the bride. 

Pe; caught ont of Louis Death among t!, 
crowd, and seizing arm she hurriedly whi-)) :ij 
instructions to him; then she quietly made her way 
up the aisle until she reached Betty Hume's -:()- 


Taking her arm she led her through the crowd strais't 
tow the vestry, talking under her breath a: -)¢ 
did so, apparently carelesaly and casually. 

“It won’t be safe for you to leave the church. Yuu 
must wait until everyone’s gone. I'll come back ani 
wait with you. There’s a way out from the w-try 
which leads through a part of the churchyard uni‘er 
repair, into a narrow lane. Mr. Death will be waiting 
for you there with the car.” 

Betty Hume was trembling. ‘‘ But where cai I 
wait or hide?’’ Her body shook like an a-j 
“IT must get away—to Devonshire. And yet there ini-: 
be no blot on Mimi's wedding-day. If the worst happens 
as soon as she is safely away, they must take me. It 
must never be known that she sheltered me.” 

The little vestry was full of people. Peggy shirteil 
it unperceived, turned to the left, and led Betty Hum« 
to the foot of the old tower and belfry. 

“ Up those stairs,” she whispered, ‘‘ quick. If viv 

© to the top you'll find a tiny door like a trap-den 
ft leads to the belfry itself. Be careful, there are onl 
a few wooden planks between you and—destructi, 
But in case they search you can hide there. Wait 
until Icome. Quick, up with you!” 

Peggy closed the little door leading to the flight of 
dark stone steps, then, hurrying round, forced her wiv 
into the vestry. 

David had just kissed his bride. the best man 
followed suit. Then brother Bob, the latter lool 
at Basildon with o twinkle in his cye. 

“Come on, it’s your turn, everyone's privilege ' 

But Basildon drew back, blushing like a schoothov, 
As he turned he found Peggy by his side. And aysin 
their eyes met. And Peggy coloured, too—whiy, -he 
did not know, the excitement under which she had 
laboured perhaps. The principal thought in her 
daring little heart at that moment was Phebe Kenyon. 

A cat she had called her in the past; she was more 
dangerous than any cat. She had discovered itty 
Hume's whereabouts and her desire to be bes‘! hur 
child on her wedding night, and had laid informat ‘on 

At that moment, strong as she was she longe! tur 
someone's help, someone’s advice. Bramley [Ba-il:lon 
stood beside her, ready. If only she had not played 
the fool with him, if only he had not loved her. , 

It seemed as if he read her thoughts. ‘You arnt 
fceling well, Miss Peggy.” 

“Never better in my life,” she answered sharjly. 
“ Hurry up, or we shall miss all the fun.” , 

David and Mimi, arm in arm, had already reached the 
church door and were about to run the gauntle! of 
showers of rice and flowers, and confetti. 

‘““Three cheers for Miss Mimi!” a raucous \ "° 
cried loudly. And Peggy recognised with a litle 
thrill poor, sinful old Zacky’s voice. ; 

“Go on, you great thick-headed lout !’’ a villest 
shouted lustily. “It isn’t Miss Mimi she is 
but Mrs. Inglis, God bless her. Hip-hip hurral:' 

Laughing. her head thrown back, her red lips jy" a, 
Mimi smiled at her old friend of the village. J): 0! 
laughed, too, and faced a shower of rice. . 

hey reached the old lych-gate, the servant fo" 
open the carriage-door. The whole village clu-tered 


around them, hands were outstretched to talc thee 
hands ; roses and lilies fell in their path. ‘3 

Then just as David was about to proudly hand hia 
wife into the carriage, a man pushing back the cr wd 
step forward, a man in the uniform of an inspect’ 


Mimi’s foot was alre ‘lv 


of the Oxfordshire police. hig 


on the etep of the carriage, when stretching ou! 
hand he touched her arm. 
“ Beg pardon, I’m sorry, but I must 
There was a moment's deathly silence. In 20 
instant David Inglis had hurled himself betwen 
his bride and the police officer. : . 
“Take your hands off—what docs this now! 
What has my wife done?” . , 
And then, as he spoke, his eyes left the inspec!" $ 
face, and he saw over the man’s shoulder Wine 
Kenyon, gliding away through the crowd, snakel:le, 
triumphant. . ox avade 
(Next week: Chapters will tell how the police ": 
desperate efforts to arrest Betty.) 


” 


Can you think of some cutting remark to make to induce the man to offer yow his seatl? (Turn to page 722.) 
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KIDNEY DISORDERS 


And Uric Acid Diseases 
ERADICATED FREE 


Some Plain Facts 


The retention of poisonous deposits in the kidneys and 
bowels may become a frightful cause of disease. 


It has been proved that a considerable quantity of 
poisonous: substance from which uric acid is 
derived is retained in the system when there is 
exerctory irregularity. 

The kidnoys and bowels are the great excretory organs; 
the kidneys filter the liquids and the bowels deal with 
the solids. 


Both are liable to fail in action by reason of excesses of 
diet and drink. 


No one can enjoy good health if these channels become 
foul owing to inefficient excretion. 


Deposits of red gravel are symptoms of kidney disorder. 


Unless the kidneys are flushed und cleared the formation 
of stoue is likely to supervene. 


Sometimes one kidney has to be removed ; aman can exist 
with only one, but can enjoy life much better with 
two. 


Constipation (that arch-thief of health) is the chief factor 
in uri¢ acid diseases, and ought to be quickly 
rectified. . 


Excessive uric acid is a well-known blood poisoncr, 
and by means of the circulation infects both brain, 
tissue, nerves, and muscle. 


It is the predisposing cause of gout, rheumatism, nervous 
debility, and mental. despondency. 


The grandest remedy in the world for kidney trouble and 
all uric acid diseases iy undoubtedly Kutnow’s 
Powder. 


The leading physicians have tested the powers of Kutnow’s 
Powder as a natural solvent and eliminant of uric 
acid. 

Tho result is that they not only prescribe Kutnow’s 
Powder. for. their patients, but use it personally asa 
guard against disease. 


SUBSTITUTES RUIN YOUR HEALTH 


The Genuine and Original Kutnow’s Powder can be had 
of all conscientious Chemists at 2s. 9d. per bottle, or direct from 
Kutnow’s London Offices for 3s. post paid in the United Kingdom. 
See that the fac-simile signature, “S. Kutnow & Co, Ld.,”’ 
“ Hirschensprung, 


and the registered trade-mark, 
Deer-Leap,” are on the carton and bottle. 


See Coupon Below 


Do you wish to get rid of all the surplus uric cil? 


Are you anxious to maintain the healthy action of the 
kidneys ? 


Would you like to permanently eradicate constipation ? 


Then kindly fill in the Free Trial Coupon below, and we 
will send yon, free of charge, a sufficient quantity of 
Kutnow’s Powder to thoroughly test its merits. 


Kutnow’s Powdcr cleanses the stomach, liver, and kidneys, 
and prevents the accumulation of waste matter so 
prejudicial to health. It is palatable and at the same 
time absolutely free from sugar, 


Hospital Superintendent 
writes : 


“6 The Terrace, Tramore, Waterford. 

“TI uso Kutnow’s Powder for my patients, and must 
say it is the best thing for the kidneys. I cured a patient 
with threo bottles who suffered for years with piles aud 
kidney complaint, and I always recommend it as a safe 
cure, as I have used it myself for years on and off. 


“ Sister Maud Flynn, 
“Late Lady Superintendent, 
“Women’s Hospital, Camberwell, $.E.” 


A. M. Mitchell 


writes : 


* Natal Government Railways, 
“Stores Superintendent’s Office, 
“ Durban, Natal, S. Africa. 

“T consider Kutnow’s Powder an extremely useful 
remedy for liver and kidney troubles. The term 
‘exhilarating,’ as uscd in your literature, is certainly 
justifiable. I havo found that your powder is excellent 
for cleansing the syste, and seems to me (9 be all that 
you claim for it.” 


_EREE TRIAL COUPON | 


To obtain Kutnow’s Powder Free of Cost 


(WRITE DISTINCTLY). 


EXCELLENT 


NAME... .sssssesssacsseessees FOR THE 
ADDRESS.....14.. sossesonssesssese-sesesssosecsconsessecseseoeres LIVER 
or KIDNEYS 


& BOWELS 
Pearson's Weekly, 20/411. 


Tf posted in an open envelope, veo 3d, sump. 


Cut out and send to S. KUTNOW & CO. Ltd., 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Little Rhubarb Pies. 
Line some patty pans with short paste, fill 
them with pink rhubarb, cut small, add sugar, 
grated lemon rind and ginger to taste. Cover with 
paste, as for mince pies, and bake. Before sending 
to table sift caster sugar over. 
Portugal! Rice Milk. oie 
Wash half a teacupful of rice. and place it in a 
double saucepan with one pint of milk. Let this 
cook slowly till the mixture is like cream. Beat it 
thoroughly, and let it cool, then stir in the yolks of 
two eggs and sugar totaste. Stir while the mixture 
heats thoroughly, but does not boil. Flavour to 
taste, and when cooled place in a glass dish. 


Savoury Eggs and Salad. 

Tavs me small cups and butter them 
thoroughly. Scatter into each mould chopped 
tongue or ham. Season with pepper and salt. 
Break an egg into each cup and place in the oven to 
set thoroughly, so as to be hard when cold. Have 
a dressed salad ready, arrange thé*eggs in a circle 

- on it, and garnish with-beetroot before serving. 


Little Mutton Pies. . 

Take a pound of scraps of mutton, parboil 
half a pound of.potatoes, chop an onion and some 
parsley. Line some patty pans with pastry, filling 
them with equal quantities of meat and potato. 
Bake in a very hot oven for five minutes, then draw 
to a cooler shelf, and give-the meat time to stew 

radually. The pastry for this should be made as 
as possible. 
Oxford Toast for Breakfast. 

One teaspoonful of Worcester sauce, one of 
Harvey sauce, and one of anchovy sauce, a quarter 
of a pound of chopped tinned beef, pepper and 
salt, Mix the sauces, pepper, and salt, with the 
beef, and stir over a slow fire till the mixture is 
very hot. Add the beaten yolk of an egg, stir 
all together, and serve on buttered toast. Never 
let the mixture boil. 

Cup Custards. 

Boil one pint of milk, and directly it has cooled 
a little pour it on to two beaten eggs. Beat all 
together thoroughly, add some sugar and flavouring. 
Pour into buttered cups, which can be sent to table. 
Stand the cups in a pan of boiling water till the 
custards are set. When done, take the cups out of 
the water, garnish each with a little ground 
cinnamon, and serve, 

Mock Goose Pudding. 

Soak a quarter of a pound of scraps of bread in 
cold water, and beat well with a fork. Add a large 
boiled onion, chopped finely, half a teaspoonful of 
powdered sage, two tablespoonfuls of milk, one of 
flour, and a good seasoning of black pepper and salt. 
Grease a baking tin, put in the mixture and some 
dripping on the top. Bake for an hour. When 
cold, cut in slices, flour well, and fry a nice brown. 
Serve with boiled vegetables. 

Lamb Pudding. 

Make a light suet crust, adding a teaspoonful 
of baking-powder. With this line a basin. Cut 
the mcat from a small breast of lamb, and again 
into cubes about one inch and a half thick. Di 
cach into a mixture of flour, pepper, and salt, an 
pack lightly into the basin. Cover with a round 
piece of paste, wetting the edges to make stick, tie 
over es a cloth, and boil slowly for three hours. 
Serve in a basin with a cloth folded round. 

Lemon Pickle. 

Grate the peel from a dozen sound lemons, and 
let them remain in salt and water for nine days, 
rubbing daily with fresh salt. Then take up, dy 
them, and put into a | with three pints of 
vinegar, one ounce and a halt of mixed spice, and half 
an ounce of turmeric. Let the lemons boil in the 
pickle for twenty minutes, then place in jars, and 
pour the pickle over. When cold tie down with 
bladder. The grated peel is not required for the 
pickle, but can be dried. and used for Javourings. 
Braised Beef 

Is excellent eithor hot or cold. Take four 
age of beef and braise it slowly if you want it to 

very tasty. Place two or three slices of salt 
pork in a stewpan and let them coox slowly, then 
add the beef, and let it brown on both sides; place 
it on a plate to keep hot, and line the bottom of the 
pan with carrots and turnips, each cut in half ; also 
an onion and a bunch of sweet herbs. Pour in 
half a pint of water or stock. Place the meat on 
this, and let all cook for three hours. To serve hot, 
take up the meat, strain off the vegetables, and 
thicken the gravy. 
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MAINLY ABOUT A MATTRESS, 

A matrrzss should be turned every day, but 
unless tho turning is done carefully it is liable to 
work the stuffing out of ae To prevent this 
sow handles of ticking or webbing to the sides and 
you will be able to turn the mattress without 
straining the ticking. ; . 

When one of the roscttes shows signs of coming 
off, it should be immediately stitched in position, 
or the stuffing will rapidly work out of place, and 
the mattress will lose its shape. New rosettes 
may be made out of old kid aaa and sewn on 
with fine twine with a long upholsterer’s needle. 

By following these hints you will greatly prolong 
the life of your mattress.—(Prize awarded to Mrs. 
MarsHat, 37 Mayson Street, Carlisle.) 


TO CLEAR THE SINK. . 
Tne outlet pipes of sinks and lavatory basins 
are a great worry to hosewives when the: become 
choked up. 
A rubber 


lunger is 
i he best 
thing to use 
on these 
occasions, 
but an ex- 
cellent sub- 
. stitute may 
be made at 
home in a 
few seconds. 
Take an 
ordinary 
round tin lid 
and make a 
hole in the 
contre of it. 
Then fasten 
it to the end 
of a piece of 
wood by 
means of the 
nail, and 
your plunger 
and down in the water in the 


Work itu 


is ready. 
same way as an ordinary rubber plunger and it 
will have the same effect in clearing away the 


stoppage in the pipe. . 


BETTER THAN IRONING. 


InsTEap of eget ee work with an iron, the 
following method will be found far more satis- 
factory. 


Procure a drawing-board, or some other smooth 
surface. Place a small pad of tissue-paper over 
the board and pin the work face downwards over 
the paper. Place the drawing-pins in the sides of 
the material at intervals of about one inch and a 
EP 


THIS WEEK’S SPFCIAL HINT. 
Por Sewing 


out Take a clean sponge, and sponge over the 
work. 

Allow the work to remain on the board for an 
hour or so, and then remove it. The result will 
surprise you. The surface of the work will be, 

uite smooth, but the embroidery will not be 
attened in the least. This method also cleans 
the work if it is slightly soiled.—(Prize won by 
Miss MarcakeD Krenn, 177 Wednesbury Road 
Walsall, Staffs.) 


A 
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of this Dainty 
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GIVEN AWAY 
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HOME HINTS. 


When Using Tapioca, 

Let it soak for an hour before cooking, 
Before Laying Carpets, 

Cover the floor with newspapers, which yre a 
preventive to moth. 

Plants in a Sitting-Room 

Will not thrive if stood in a draught anq 
never put in the sun. = 
Never Pold Dresses 

Turned inside out. If folded carefully or: t}.9 
outside they will not crease. . ~ 
Avoid Drinking Water 

That has been standi 
vessel. Draw it as requi 
Low Rooms 

Will look higher if the curtains hang sti it 
down without being tied up. _ 
Clean Brooms 

Make clean carpets. Wash the brooms c:-:: 
fortnight, or once a week in London. 

Soak Linen in Warm Water 

The night previous to washing, for it faciliiaics 
the operation and less rubbing is needed, 
Sorex iaiean 

ould be di in oil before use. They vil 
slip into the wood fas easily thus treated, 
A Simple Furniture Polish 

Ready at any moment is made of equal parts 
of boiled eet oil, vinegar, and tampetin 
(Reply to Mary P. W.) 

Powdered Horseradish. 

Slice the horseradish rather thin, lay it in tie 
oven till shecouaily dry, then pound it and Lotito 
for use.—(Reply to ENQUIRER.) 

Pluted Teacu 

Are a diffoult to keep clean, especially wlicis 
strong Ceylon tea is used. Rub them with kitehcu 
salt, and the stains will disappear. 

To Preshen a Carpet 
jially during’ the house cleaning, try this 

method: Put a tablespoonful of ammonia into half 

a pail of warm water, and wipe the carpet over 

with a cloth wrung out of this. 

When Storing Purs 

Hameaher that there is nothing better to 
keep moths at bay than fin, Use plenty of 
paper, and put among the furs thin soft razs 
moistened with paraffin, and no moth will touch 
the fur. 

Gas Stoves . 

Do not, as a rule, get the cleaning and polisiinz 
they require, with the result that they smell 
unpleasantly in the house. These stoves necd 
scrubbing with soda-water, and then polishing 
with blacklead. 

Rass . 

Should never be thrown away because ilicy «9 
dirty. Soap them and leave in cold water. Buil. 
adding a tablespoonful of paraffin to the water. and 
they will be nice and clean, and most useful {or 
any kind of polishing in the house. 

To Clean Linoleum. 

Nothing preserves it better than regular cleun- 
ing with beeswax and turpentine, but, as you ©." 
this process makes it dangerously slippery. ‘I'v 
wiping it over once a week with skim milk, and ti<a 
drying with clean cloths, (Reply to MoLty.) 

A Larder Hint. 
Before the flies begin to be troubicsoie, 
rovide yourself with some lengths of coarse mus!it. 
Hema the ends before use, and wash the mu-ijits 
constantly. Cover all dishes and basins with thc-e 
muslins, and their contents will not be contamin:ich 
logged Pipes. . 
es =r think the pipes from your lavatory basi +! 
clogged with soap. This will happen. and orien 
causes a most offensive smell. Mix salt and soa, 
force it down tho pipe, and leave for an hour, tli:n 
pourdown a largo Eottieful of boiling water.—(f)/y 


some time in an oe 


¥ 


-to MopERN Hovsz.) 


To Preserve B < i 
"pour six Guarts of boiling water on to |: ; 
ounds of lime, one ounce of cream of tartar. «"- 
Pall @ pound of salt. When quite cold pour t.! 
over fresh eggs carefully arranged in jars. ent : 
that all are covered. Tie over with paper «" 
stand on a shelf in the larder or in a cool store-1¢-") 
se Your Coal Dust. . cide 
vat Take x piece of paper about six inchcs aes 
and ten inches long. and pile up coal dust on it." 
carefully lift it on to the fire. The edges of iG 
aper will soon blaze up, but the part under “Hy 
Bast will remain. The coal thus arranged | ee 
burn slowly and improve the fire instcad of (k"""-% 
ing it as is often the case with dust. 
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Why pay more when you can 
y get 12 quarts of the most deli- 
cious Creamy Custard you ever 
tasted from a 63d. tin of Foster 
Clark’s Cream Custard. No dessert 
is so delicious or so wholesome. 


Concentrate 
Your ENERGY ! 


Kid is the master-secret of all the secrets of success; con- 
serve your powers; bend them to the purpose in view; 
don’t scatter—concentrate! Watch the little leakages. 
“Pussing” is one leak; worrying another; leaving things 
to the last minute, then going at them with a tearing 
rush — all energy-wasters, these; and because 
Wood - Milne Rubber Heels prevent, better than 
anything else in the world, the daily sapping of 43 
ergy caused by clattering heels on hard pave- 
nents, the wise man or woman will wear them. 


Science and sound common sense and com- 
fort and economy all point to “ Wood- Milnes.” 


Wood-Milne 


Rubber Heels. 


The name ‘‘ Wood-Milne’’ on each heel is your guarantee of utmost resili- » - 
ence, perfect reliability, longest wear; and to make doubly certain of sitis- 
faction let the bootmaker fix them. (Jet Black, Brown, or Grey Rubber.) 


BORWIGK' 


The Best 
‘BAKING 
POWDER 

in the World. 


a 


Cream ‘Custard 


is as superior to ordinary Custard as 
Rich Cream is to ordinary Milk... It 
takes but a moment to make, and all 
grocers sell it. Ask your Grocer his 
opinion of Foster Clark’s Cream Custard. 
He will tell you it is the cream of ALL 
Custards. Saves time, money, worry, 
and is always reliable. 


Send for a 
tin to-day. 


PIIMITITITT 


the new REAL gravy. 


P. K. GRAVY is entirely different from any 
preparation on the market. It is exactly what 
every housewife wants for making savoury and 
appetising dishes from the remains of the cold joint 
or other cold meats—dishes that are just as tasty 
and just as nourishing and digestible as freshly- 
cooked meats. 


For cold meat cookery. 


P. K. GRAVY solves the problem of the 
‘*Cold Meat Cookery.” Its addition to Roasts, 
Steaks, Poultry, Chops, Stews, Hashes, Soups, &c., 
imparts body, richness, and delicious flavour that 
will please the palate. 


Send fo your Grocer at once 
for a 41d. bottle of P. K. Gravy. 


If you cannot get it send 43d. in stamps to FOSTER 
CLARK Lrtp., Dept. 36, MAIDSTONE, for a bottle post free. 


———— ——} 


NS 
GAFE-the headache cure that is stam: ed 


apes past ey ke 
Not merely * for” headaches bat » real bead. | OS WHY PAY SHOP PRICES ? —Waq 


ache crre, Avoid dangerous unstamped BEDSTEADS ! 
Cots, Chair 


powders—Raputine is safe—and 


I'r, Andree Wiisam says: ‘* Have examined the Kapatines 
ow sand them tocoutain nothing at ald likelet prove injurious. 


= 
Kaputine 
Cur s Meseicnes. = ae gerce Nesralgia 
Vote (Fooetie aly "2 18 toe T= 
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BIRMINGHA! ‘ 
Pleaze mention Pearson's Weesiy when writing for lists. 
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I am the ONLY iran in the 
world who sells ALL the best 
high-grade Coventry cycles at 
below maker's 8 loes. 
ud sew 1911 ROVER, 
COVENTRY - OHWALLENGE, 
TRIUMPH, SWIFT, PREMIER, 
PROGRESS, QUADRANT, 
GEMINGTON, CENTAUR and 
SINGER cycles supplied at 6a. 
monthly. Deposit only has to 
be paid before the machine is 
dispatehed on approval, and 
I give a TWELVE YEARS’ 
guarantee. 


MGn-uRADE COVENTRY CYCLES 


: FROM £3 108. case. 
Layee, | wes 
° 


rien. 


WE WORLD'S LARCEST CYCLE DEALE2 (Devt. 111). COVENTRY. 
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Little Rhubarb Pies. 
Line some patty pans with short paste, fill 
them with pink rhubarb, cut small, add sugar, 
grated lemon rind and ginger to taste. Cover with 
paste, as for mince pies, and bake. Before sending 
to table sift caster sugar over. 
Portugal Rice Milk. i 
Wash half a teacupful of rice. and place it in a 
double saucepan with one pint of milk. Let this 
cook slowly till the mixture is like cream. Beat it 
thoroughly, and let it cool, then stir in the yolks of 
two eggs and sugar to taste. Stir while the mixture 
heats thoroughly, but does not boil. Flavour to 
taste, and when cooled place in a glass dish. 


Savoury Eggs and Salad. 

Have some small cups and butter them 
thoroughly. Scatter into each mould chopped 
tongue or ham. Season with pepper and salt. 
Break an egg into each cup and place in the oven to 
set thoroughly, so as to be hard when cold. Have 
a dressed salad ready, arrange thé*eggs in a circle 

- on it, and garnish with-beetroot before serving. 


Little Mutton Pies. , 

Take a pound of scraps of mutton, parboil 
half a pound of.potatoes, chop an onion and some 
parsley. Line some patty pans with pastry, filling 
them with cqual quantities of meat and potato. 
Bake in a very hot oven for five minutes, then draw 
to a cooler shelf, and give-the meat time to stew 

radually. The pastry for this should be made as 
cryaapeetiite 
Oxford Toast for Breakfast. 

One teaspoonful of Worcester sauce, one of 
Harvey sauce, and one of anchovy sauce, a quarter 
of a pound of chopped tinned beef, pepper and 
salt. Mix the sauces, pepper, and salt, with the 
beef, and stir over a slow fire till the mixture is 
very hot. Add the beaten yolk of an egg, stir 
all together, and serve on buttered toast. Never 
let the mixture boil. 


Cup Custards. 

Boil one pint of milk, and directly it has cooled 
a little pour it on to two beaten eggs. Beat all 
together thoroughly, add some sugar and flavouring. 
Pour into buttered cups, which can be sent to table. 
Stand the cups in a pan of boiling water till the 
custards are set. When done, take the cups out of 
the water, garnish each with a little ground 
cinnamon, and serve, 


Mock Goose Pudding. 

Soak a quarter of a pound of scraps of bread in 
cold water, and beat well with afork. Add a large 
boiled onion, chopped finely, half a teaspoonful of 
powdered sage, two tablespoonfuls of milk, one of 
flour, and a good seasoning of black pepper and salt. 
Grease a baking tin, put in the mixture and some 
dripping on the top. Bake for an hour. When 
cold, cut in slices, flour well, and fry a nice brown. 
Serve with boiled vegetables. 


Lamb Pudding. 

Make a light suet crust, adding a teaspoonful 
of baking-powder. With this line a basin. Cut 
the meat from a small breast of lamb, and again 
into cubes about one inch and a half thick. Di 
each into a mixture of flour, pepper, and salt, an 
pack lightly into the basin. Cover with a round 
piece of paste, wetting the edges to make stick, tie 
over with a cloth, and boil slowly for three hours. 
Serve in a basin with a cloth folded round. 

Lemon Pickle. 

Grate the peel from a dozen sound lemons, and 
let them remain in salt and water for nine days, 
rubbing daily with fresh salt. Then take up, 
them, and put into a stewpan with three pints of 
vinegar, one ounce and a hall of mixed gpice, and half 
an ounce of turmeric. Let the lemons boil in the 
pickle for twenty minutes, then place in jars, and 
pour the pickle over. When cold tie down with 
bladder. The grated peel is not required for the 
pickle, but can be dued and used for Javourings. 
Braised Beef 

Is excellent either hot or cold. Take four 
sages of beef and braise it slowly if you want it to 

very tasty. Place two or three slices of salt 
pork in a stewpan and let them coox slowly, then 
add the beef, and let it brown on both sides; place 
it on a plate to keep hot, and line the bottom of the 
pan with carrots and turnips, each cut: in half ; also 
an onion and a bunch of sweet herbs. Pour in 
half a pint of water or stock. Place the meat on 
this, and let all cook for three hours. To serve hot, 
take up the meat, strain off the vegetables, and 
thicken the gravy. 
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MAINLY ABOUT A MATTRESS, 

A MaTTRESS should be turned every day, but 
unless tho turning is done carofully it is liable to 
work the stuffing out of alent To prevent this 
ow handles of ticking or webbing to the sides and 
you will be able to turn the mattress without 
straining the ticking. ; . 

When one of the roscttes shows signs of coming 
off, it should be immediately stitched in position, 
or the stuffing will rapidly work out of place, and 
the mattress will lose its shape. New rosettes 
may be made out of old kid poe and sewn on 
with fine twine with a long upholsterer'’s needle. 

By following these hints you will greatly prolong 
the life of your mattress.—(Prize awarded to Mrs. 
MarsHAL, 37 Mayson Street, Carlisle.) 


TO CLEAR THE SINK. . 

Tne outlet pipes of sinks and lavatory basins 
are a great worry to hovsewives when the become 
choked up. 
A rubber 

lunger is 

he best 
thing to use 
on these 
occasions, 
but an ex- 
cellent sub- 
. stitute may 
be made at 
home in a 
few seconds. 
Take an 
ordinary 
round tin lid 
and make a 
hole in the 
contre of it. 
Then fasten 
it to the end 
of a piece of 
wood by 
means of the 
nail, and 
your plunger 
is ready. Work it up and down in the water in the 
same Way as an ordinary rubber plunger and it 
will have the same effect in clearing away the 
stoppage in the pipe. 
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BETTER THAN IRONING. 

InstTEap of oe, fancy work with an iron, the 
following method will be found far more satis- 
factory. 

Procure a drawing-board, or some other smooth 
surface. Place a small pad of tissue-paper over 
the board and pin the work face downwards over 


the . Place the drawing-pins in the sides of 
the Eecal at intervals ofl abe 


ut one inch and a 
Vows 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL HINT. 


Por Sewing 

When mending kid gloves, buttonhole 
round the edge of the tear before 
drawing it together. Then oversew the 
buttonholed edges. This will render the 
tear much less liable to break out again 3 


fate Take a clean sponge, and sponge over the 
work, 

Allow the work to remain on the board for an 
hour or so, and then remove it. The result will 
surprise you. The surface of the work will be, 
quite smooth, but the embroidery will not be 
flattened in the least. This method also cleans 
the work if it is slightly soiled.—(Prize won by 
Miss Marcaret Kens, 177 Wednesbury Road 
Walsall, Staffs.) 


A 
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BLOUSE 


GIVEN AWAY 
with 
HOME NOTES 
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HOME HINTS. 


When Using Tapioca, 

Let it soak for an hour before cooking. 
Before Laying Carpets, 

Cover the floor with newspapers, whic! ore a 
preventive to moth. : 
Plants in a Sitting-Room 

Will not thrive if stood in a draught and 
never put in the sun. , 
Never Fold Dresses 

Turned inside out. If folded carofully on t!.s 
outside they will not crease. . i. 
Avoid Drinking Water 

That has been standi 
vessel. Draw it as requi 
Low Rooms 

Will look higher if the curtains hang sti.i:ht 
down without being tied up. 7 
Clean Brooms 

Make clean carpets. Wash the brooms ¢:«: 
fortnight, or once a week in London. 

Soak Linen in Warm Water 

The night previous to washing, for it facilit.:ig 
the operation and less rubbing is needed, 
mal 

hould be di in oil before use. They: vil 
slip into the wood kate easily thus treated, 
A — Purniture Polish 

Ready at any moment is made of equal pitts 
of boiled linseed oil, vinegar, and prpdis 
(Reply to Mary P. W.) 

Powdered Horseradish. 

Slice the horseradish rather thin, lay it in the 
oven till thorough] » then pound it and bottle 
for use.—(Reply to Bxquiame | 
Pluted Teacu 

Are a ditoulty to keep clean, especially whcrs 
strong Ceylon tea is used. Rub them with kitelica 
salt, and the stains will disappear. 

To Preshen a Carpet, 

om during the house cleaning, try this 
method: Put a tablespoonful of ammonia into half 
a pail of warm water, and wipe the carpet over 
with a cloth wrung out of this, 

When Storing Furs, 

Remember that there is nothing better to 
keep moths at bay than ffin. Use plenty of 
paper, and put among the furs thin eoft razs 
malstenod with paraffin, and no moth will touch 
the fur. 

Gas Stoves 

Do not, as a rule, get the cleaning and polisiinz 
they require, with the result that they smcll 
unpleasantly in the house. These stoves need 
scrubbing with soda-water, and then polishing 
with blacklead. 

Rags 

Should never be thrown away because tlicy avs 
dirty. Soa ester ae reer cold hapa tal 
adding a tablespoonful o n to the water. an 
they will be x ata clean, and most useful for 
any kind of polishing in the house. 

To Clean Linoleun. 

Nothing preserves it better than regular clean- 
ing with beeswax and turpentine, but, as you s:.", 
this process makes it dangerously slippery. ‘i'y 
wiping it over once a week with skim milk, and ticn 
drying with clean cloths, (Reply to MoLLy.) 

A Larder Hint. 
Before the flies begin to be troubicsoie, 
rovide yourself with some lengths of coarse musiin. 
Htem the ends before use, and wash the muins 
constantly. Cover all dishes and basins with thc9¢ 
muslins, and their contents will not be contamin::¢ 
i eq Pipes. : 
. is think’ the pipes from your lavatory basin «'@ 
clogged with soap. This will happen. and oficn 
causes a most offensive smell. Mix salt and soa, 
force it down tho pipe, and leave for an hour, then 
pourdown a largo Fottieful of boiling water.—(f)/y 
to MopERN Hovs..) 
To Preserve Eggs. ‘ 

Pour six Giarts of boiling water on to thes 

ounds of lime, one ounce of cream of tartar. 0”. 
Pal @ pound of salt. When quite cold pour (1 
over fresh eggs carefully arranged in jars. <n! vd 
that all are covered. Tie over with papct. 
stand on a shelf in the larder or in a cool store-10.:2 

3 st. : ie 
ses Take : piece of paper about six inches ee 
and ten inches long. and pile up coal dust on ie Hi 
carefully lift it on to the fire. The edges 0° 
per will soon blaze up, but the part under sil 
aes will remaim. The coal thus arranged \!! 
burn slowly and improve the fire instead of dc*"--? 
ing it as is often the case with dust. 


some time in an open 


y 
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Why pay more when you can 
y get 12 quarts of the most deli- 
cious Creamy Custard you ever 
tasted from a -63d. tin of Foster 
Clark’s Cream Custard. No dessert 
is so delicious or so wholesome. 


Concentrate 
Your ENERGY! 


HAT is the master-secret of all the secrets of success; con- 
serve your powers; bend them to the purpose in view; 
don’t scatter—concentrate! Watch the little leakazes. 
“Fussing” is oneleak; worrying another; leaving things 
to the last minute, then going at them with a tearing 
rush — all energy-wasters, these; and because 
Wood - Milne Rubber Heels prevent, better than 
anything else in the world, the daily sapping of 43 
e.ergy caused by clattering heels on hard pave- © 
nents, the wise man or woman will wear them. 
Science and sound common sense and com- 
fort and economy all point to “ Wood-Milnes.” @ 


Wood-Milne 
Rubber Heels. 


The name ‘‘ Wood-Milne’’ on each heel is your guarantee of utmost resili- - 
ence, perfect reliability, longest woar ; and to make doubly certain of sitis- 
faction let the bootmaker fix them. (Jet Black, Brown, or Grey Rubber.) 


fo. 


Cream‘ Custard 


is as superior to ordinary Custard as 
Rich Cream is to ordinary Milk... It 
takes but a moment to make, and all 
grocers sell it. Ask your Grocer his 
opinion of Foster Clark’s Cream Custard. 
He will tell you it is the cream of ALL 
Custards. Saves time, money, worry, 
and is always reliable. 


Send for a 
tin to-day. 


the new REAL gravy. 


P. K. GRAVY is entirely different from any 
preparation on the market. It is exactly what 
every housewife wants for making savoury and 
appetising dishes from the remains of the cold joint 
or other cold meats—dishes that are just as tasty 
and just as nourishing and digestible as freshly- 
cooked meats. 


For cold meat cookery. 


P. K. GRAVY solves the problem of the 
‘©Cold Meat Cookery.” Its addition to Roasts, 
Steaks, Poultry, Chops, Stews, Hashes, Soups, &c., 
imparts body, richness, and delicious flavour that 
will please the palate. 


Send to your Grocer at once 
for a 44d. bottle of P. K. Gravy. 


If you cannot get it send 4}d. in stamps to FOSTER 
CLARK L1tp., Dept. 36, MAIDSTONE, for a bottle post free. 


~ with the official stamp of the Government. 
Not merely “for” headaches—but a real head- 
uche crre. Avoid dangerous unstamped 
powders—Raputine is safe—and guaranteed. 


Mr, Andrew Wilsam says: ‘* Have examined the K 
aw ‘ foand them to contain wothing at all likely t qrestakerinnt 


Kaputine 
sade 28 er 
Neots (Beste iS, ) 18 m1 


DU WHY PAY SHOP PRICES ? —@_Y 


BEDSTEADS! 


we 


I am the ONLY ran in the 
world who sells ALL the best 
high-grade Coventry cycles at 
helow maker's p ices. 

ud new 1911 ROVER, 
COVENTRY -QWALLENGE, 
TRIUMPH, SWIFT, PREMIER, 
PROGRESS, QUADRANT, 
GEMINGTON, CENTAUR and 
SINGER cycles supplied at Se. 
montbly. WVeposit only has to 
be paid before the machine is 


I give a TWELVE. YEARS 
guarantee. 
MGn-URADE COVENTRY CYCLES | 


FROM £3 10s. CAsH. 


4 game [Festimoninie] 


——, | 


,” 


rien,. 


WE WORLD'S LARCEST CYCLE DEALE? (Dept. 115).COVENTRY. 


EASTER GREETINGS ! i . 

WELL, I hope you will find as much pleasure in 
reading this Easter Number as I have had in 
getting it woretter, Looking through the pa 
proofs which lie before me I am struck with the 
wealth and variety of fiction, and the attractive 
nature of the competitions, and I sincerely hope 
that these things will strike you in just the same 
pisesing fashion. . 

You have, to begin with, the opening chapters of 
“The Brand of Cain,” a powerful, rapidly-moving 
short serial, that will finish insix weeks’ time. This 
serial forms one of the new series of short serials 
which we have just started, and which fills a gap in 
popular journalism that has long remained empty. 
‘As this new departure is entirely an experiment, I 
should thy appreciate rsonal opinion. 

Then’ we Let cable. of eT eoeltent complete 
stories, and a bum instalment of the second 
book of the néw famous story, “ DrIvEN FROM 
Home.” ares | 

A new series of stories, too, staris under the 
general heading, ‘ Wortp-Famovs  POoLicg 
Mysterigs,” and the first case dealt with—" THE 
Hoaxine oF THE Rector ’—is certainly one of the 
most fascinating stories of the kind ever told. 

As for competitions, there seems to be no end to 
them. The prizes vary from £250 down to a batch 
of pen-knives, and I have even included a number 
of excellent pipes for my readers who smoke. 

To make room for all these attractions I have 
increased the size of the paper by extra pages. Yet 
the price remains the same. 


NEW PRIZES POR POOTLINERS. 

We've got some absolutely brand-new prizes in 
the Footline Contests this week. So many of you 
have received match-boxes, safety-razors, and so 
on, that I thought it might be well to offer some- 
thing fresh. So you will find that the Ts 
are automatic cigarette-lighters, gold-plated and 
enamelled Coronation spoons, really beautiful 
things these, cigar-cutters, and pipes. Pen-knives 
and pencil-cases and half-guineas are alwa 
popular, so some more of these are on offer as wel 


AN BASY CONTEST. 

Drm you ever see a simpler or more attractive 
competition than our Coronation Seats 
Contest? Any number of people will come up to 
London in June and will spend in fares and in the 

urchase of a seat perliaps two whole weeks’ wages. 

ut for you who read Pearson's all that is needed is 
for you to take your pen and draw one line down a 
column of the paper according to the instructions 
and win a prize of a Free Trip to London, all 
expenses paid, and a free seat to view the Royal 
Procession on Friday, June 23rd. It’s worth 
having a try for, especially as it only means about 
five minutes’ work. 


TO ONB IN CHINA. 

Hone Kona.—It is impossible to reply to you 
properly when you say your name must not be 
mentioned, and you give no address. Surely 
Hong Kong alone would not find you ? 


SELP-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

A PECULIAR letter comes from Rotter, who is, 
nevertheless, obviously sincere in his complaint. 
‘* Wherever I go,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I am called a rotter, 
a worm, and other such names. I know I am both, 
but it distresses me very much. Everybody seems 
to avoid me; and I should so like to be called a 
‘decent chap,’ but do not know how to set about 
becoming one.””—— 

T am afraid you must be just a little weak-minded, 
Rotter. If people abuse you without a cause you 
have no need to wo If there is a cause it is up to 
you to sit down and think out what that cause is 
and remove it. In any case, do not pay overmuch 
attention to what you think people think about 
you, because you.are generally wrong. 

As a matter of fact, your case is not so unusual 
as you would suppose. To imagine that every 
man’s hand is against you is quite a common 
delusion. It arises from excessive self-conscious- 
ness, and, unless it is checked, may end in the 
lunatic asylum. The remedy lies in not thinking 
so much about yourself. 


kiss!” 
up’ from being ruffled,” was the answer of a third 


reader. 
A fourth hazarded the opinion that both are alike 
“ because they support a ‘ transformation. 


footlines prizes on the cover page opposite. 
RULE BRITANAIA. 


readers were in 
in which they were asked to supply a new ending to 
the first line of our brilliant patriotic song, “ Rule 
Britannia.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


OF INTBREST TO BRIDESMAIDS. 

Tuis is 6 h which I am sure will interest 
bridesmaids, as in it I wish to detail some of the 
answers I received in the Footlines Contest to the 
query, “ Why is a Bridesmaid like s Fringe-net ?” 

One reader—I may say that this contest was for 
ladies only—wrote that a Bridesmaid was like a 
Fringe-net “‘ because she helped to keep in order 
what was under her charge.” p 

A second competitor found the resemblance in 
the fact that “ both might be disturbed by a sudden 


“ Because she is used to prevent what is ‘ hitched 


>” 


You will find the names of this week’s winners of 


You will be interested to learn that my rhyming 
great form in the Footlines Contest, 


Here are some of the winning attempts : 
When Britain first at Heaven’s command 
Arose from out the azure main— 


The Germans had a fit of “ nerves,” 
From which they’ve ne'er got right again. 


Yes, advertise the fact aloud, 
It could do with a “ rise’’ again ! 


Far less than forty million pounds 
It took her Navy to maintain. =~ 


That, sir, was the beginning 
There's no “ ending,” I'd explain. 


Her battleships were ‘“ wooden walls,” 
Her stage-coach was her “ train.” 


‘ Blue ”-blooded Britons daubed with woad 
Their “azure” origin made plain. 
WHEN DOCTORS DIFFER. 

Moruers will be interested in thelettor of R.C., 
who asks: “‘ Can you tell me whether it is bad for 
the health of a child under six months to sleep with 
its parents ? ’’—— 

Doctors seem to be rather doubtful on this point, 
R. G. Some maintain that when a child slee 
with an elderly person, the latter draws some of the 
child’s vitality. Others say that this is not so. 
When doctors differ—it is difficult for editors to 
decide. - 

GIVING NOTICE.’ 

A minor legal point is raised by F. T., who 
writes: ‘A friend of mine who has held his present 
position for over twenty-five years and is paid 
quarterly, has been asked to sign an agreement 
under which he is liable to a sadnth's notice. Ashe 
is paid every three months, ought he not to receive 
three months’ notice ?”’ 

Certainly, F.T. I think you will find that notice 
is given according to the method of payment. 
Thus a weekly wage-earner is liable to a weekly 
notice, and so on. Nevertheless, if the employer 
insists on the contract your friend will have no 
alternative to signing it—unless he wishes to 
exercise his prerogative of ta a three months’ 
notice on the spot. In that case, he can insist. 
ASHAMED OF YOUTH. . 

A LETTER that would be very funny if it were not 
somewhat pathetic comes to me from a young man 
signing himself Just FourTtEEN, who writes: “I 
am in trouble and feel most wretched sometimes. 
My upper lip is beginning to get a little bit dark, 
and, as a result, my sisters and female relations are 
continually staring in my face and making fun of 
me. Sometimes I even feel that I hate my mother, 
for she is as bad as the rest, Ofcourse, it’s because 
I’m only a boy.” 

It is the old, old story. I only wish that I had 
half your complaint, Just Fourtesan. But you 
must not let this worry you, although I am not 
going to be so unsympathetic as to tell you that it 
is only a trifle. But for the sake of your peace of 
mind I am going to let you into a secret—a secret 
that is closely guarded by us old fogies. You have 
heard the story of the Fox and the Grapes. Very 
well! When people chaff you about your youth— 
they are merely envious. Follow the example of 
Brer Rabbit. Lie low and say nuffin’, Look as 
young as you cap, and you will have the laugh of 
them yet, 


WEEK ENDing 
Arrit, 20, 1911, 
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BLANK'S BNTIRE. 
_ HERE is a question which I am afraid wjli not 
interest my temperance readers. “ What is tii 
meaning of the notice,” asks Boozy, “t}:,:: one 
sees over publichouses, viz., So-and-so’s Eytj;, 
“Entire,” Boozy, means ale as distinc! ;, 
“cooper,” which is half ale and half porter. 


WHEN DO CHILDREN GROW ? 

A common mistake is that made by Nerves. vio 
says, ‘‘It is surely a fact that children grow not 
while they are asleep ? ’”—— 

It is true that the actual growth does ta!:¢ 5... 
whilo the child is asleep, but it is not simply slo, 
that makes the child grow. Light, air, and ¢<evix: 
are the factors that make for growth; and tlic 
children who live most out of doors grow faste-t and 
strongest. Statistics taken from the national 
schools show that in October and November tho 
average child grows only one-fifth as mucl 4 j1 
does in June and July, when, of course, it is fat nore 
frequently out in the open air. 


A“ TOUCHY "? FRIEND. 

SomETmMES, it ap » LT am the unwitting 
cause of trouble between friends. For instance. 
Curt writes : ‘‘ I recently took a friend to a workin. 
men’s club of which I am a member,as a gues\. 
I asked him what he would have to drink, and then 
said; ‘ Will you have it now or wait till Mar’ 
Before I had finished the well-known sentence. fie 
got up in a huff, said the remark was in very Jit 
taste, and left the club.”—— . 

Let him go, Cut. A friend who is as touchy 
as all that is well lost. 


LADIES PIRST. 

Some say that the present is an unchivalrous «0, 
The following letter raises this question rat}ir 
pointedly. ‘ At a Social Evening,” writes Ravi.s. 
“ made up of ladies and gentlemen in about equal 
proportions, the chairman commenced his adire-s 
* Gentlemen and ladies.’ Several ladies objected on 
the ground that he should have put ‘ladies fir.’ 
The chairman, however, reto that, as there 
was a King on the throne, he was fully entitled to 
adopt that form of address. Was he right ?""— - 

I am afraid your chairman’s study of Ilis 
Majesty's habits is not very thorough, RAVCL. or lic 
would know that the Kings of England are 
remarkable above all else for their chivalry. 

As a matter of fact, a King being on the throno 
instead of a Queen has nothing to do with it. |! 
is a customary courtesy to put “ ladies first” ; and, 
jn my opinion, Ravet, your chairman's form ot 
address was distinctly boorish. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on }: s'- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s We'.’), 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other commuiica 
tions must appear on these cards. . 

2. You may take part in any namber of these foot'in» 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written ou a 
separate rd. 

8. Mark each postcard with the name of the competitic 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. You 
will find this name in the announcement of the compet iii: 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are fulli led 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope mith: \ 
‘* Postcard ’’sin the top left-hand corner. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
April 20th. , ; 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, and tis 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded ty 
the efforts consid 2red the best. . 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize wl: 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes wil 
bo awarded at the discretion of tho Editor. 


— 


POUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee « « « 
Corporation, Limited. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
™ Chee“ £6,000,000 <u 


Personal Accidents. | Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. _ Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debi. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL, Generei Manager oni S004" 


ee 

Printea by Honace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C., and 
Published by C. ARTHUR PeaRson, ., at Pearson 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, WC: 


‘ote.—A pen-knife for cach reader whose letter is dealé with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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| Results of Footline Competitions. 


“PROPOSAL” CONTEST. 

‘2 contest readera were invited to compose 
iter supposed to be written to Mr. “ Pony ” 
iy a young lady “of twenty-five. The prize of 
ciinea has been awarded to Miss P. Westcott, 
vn. Sussex, for the page) amusing epistle : 
silent Sweetheart ” : ‘* I wish T had someone to 
vw? “There's nobody just like you,” 
- “ You're the Angel of my dreams.’ I'd 
ve “ Rings on my fingers,” 80 ‘* How would 
1o spoon with met” There’s a “ Beautiful 
i roses” ** Down at the Old Bull and Bush,” 
wn the Band begins to play,” ‘* Everything 
iiten’s lovely !”? “It’s nice to have a home 
awn,” and ‘ When we are married,” you can 
vie to sleep” ‘In the shade of the old apple- 
Now I'D say “ Au revoir, but not good-bye.” 
her me” to “The old folks at home.” 

jor ever and for ever,” “* Darling Mabel.” 


“MAIN”. CONTEST. 


‘s contest readers were igvited to give new 

to the well-known tine, ‘‘ When Britain first 

.en’3 command .arose from out the azure 

The twenty-five penknives for the Lest 

. were awarded to the following : ‘ 

cht, Bryn Hafren, Newtown, Wales; H. A. 

+. ‘| Hindon 6t., Hillsboro’, Sheffield: R. ‘. 
' _ Hamilton Drive, Larbert; A. Cheetham, 27 
Ave., Moss Side, Manchester; J. Clark, Peter- 
Nnerdeen; H. Collier, ¢4 Manor St., Nottingham ; 
(ross, Lichfield Rd., Sutton Coldfield; J. A: 

16 Waverley Place, Abbeyhill, Edinburgh; J. 38. 
Mowbray Mines, Frismgton; Dr. Ewing, Collége 
--ational, Anderlecht, Bruxelles; Miss A, Ferguson, 

« Edward St., Glasgow; L. Goodwin, 1 Lans- 

Rd, Finchley; ., Gordon, 50 Butler Rd., 

»«. & Henderson, 26 Trinity Sq., Brixton; Miss G. 

|. 49 Bright St., Crewe; F. Impett, Gray St.. 

V Jones, 32 Cranwell St., Lincoln; t. 

<i, Marsh Leaze, Stonehouse, Glos.; 8. Llewellyn, 

cok St, Colne, Lancs; R. A. Read, 46 Second Ave., 
Park; R. B. Roberts, Bisley Green, Bisley; E, D. 

--. 41 Brisbane St., Greenock; Miss Winth, Elm- 
Ciurch End; T. Winchester, Lansdowne Rd., 
Miss Yolland, Middlemarch, Hinckley Rd., 


ealon, a 
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“ALPHA” CONTEST. 

Tue five safcty-razors for the best sentences. each 
word of which begins with one of the first twelve 
letters of the alphabet in their proper order, were won 
by the following : ‘ 

G. Bedgar, 95 Gt._Western Rd., Glasgow; W. M. 
Booton, 38 Craddock St., Wolverhampton; J. Boyes, 
Swillington Com:non, Halton, Leeds; A. Leighton, 57 
Gladstone Rd, Watford; W. H. Roome, 8 Park St., 


Derby. 
“GENTLY” CONTEST. 

Five match-boxes were offered in this contest for 
the best methods of breaking the news to a man that 
his hpuse had been destroyed by fire, and that his 
jusurance policy had lapsed. The winners were as 
follows : 

J. R. Brown, 3% Holmhead St., Cathcart: R. Chilton 
29 Cromwell Ra., Grimsby: H_ Eshelby, Milward Cres., 


dostings; L. Foreman, 86 Blackfriars Rd , Portsmouth; 

I. Thompson, 42 Grand Parade, Brighton 
_ “VOWEL” CONTEST. 

Tue winners of the ten pencil-cases for the best 
sentences in which the only vowel uscd was 7,” 
were as follows : 

G. -Alliscn, 20 Lavender Grove, Dalston; Mrs. J. 
Ashcroft, Bisley Green, Woking; E. : A ™ Cook. 56 
Sidney Rd., Gillingham, Kent; H. Eshelby, Milward 
Cres., Hastings; A Hackett, 51 Pool Bank, Port 
Sunlight; Mrs. 9. Harris, 2 Prospect Ter., Sholden; 
A. R. Hyslop, 60 Castlehill Rd., Ayr; A. G. Pittendrigh, 
60 Denmark St., Heaton, Newcastle; E. Pritclrards, 29 


Darlaston Rd., Pleck, Walsall; A. E. Wootton, 34 Mag- 
daten Rd., Norwich. sone de a‘ 


a “BRIDES” CONTEST. 
Way is a bridesmaid like a fringe-net ? [en pairs 
of scissors were offered to lady readers for the best 


replies. The winning attempts were submitted by 
the following : 


Mrs. Beckett, &4 Watergate St., Chester; Miss A. 
Eves, 64 Farebrother St., Grimsby; Miss E. Goddard, 
7 Liverpool Ter, Worthing; Mrs. B. Hamilton, 11 
Leicester Rd., Newport, Mon.; Miss M. Hayward, 203 

urrage Rd., Plumstead; Miss A. Hinton, The Bridge, 
Areley Kings, Stourport; Miss Millyard, Ffrome 
Cottage, Colwall Green. Malvern; Mrs. Thomas, 17 
Pearl St., Saltburn-by-Sea; Miss V. Thomas, 88 Hamp- 
ton Rd., Bristol; Mrs. L. Wiseman, Avon Royd, Hoole 
Rd., Chester. 


¥ootball Headers. 


“ENGLISH CUP” TICKETS. 
Vootbull Headers on ‘ Sheffield United ” selected 

4 vac Lest, together with the names and addresses of the 

wainers, were as follows: — - fe 

SHEviieny Uxitep: Enemy’s-“ Stig, Hurdl-.” 
seuthy J. E. Jones, 18 Belle Grove Terrace, New- 

‘o-on-Tyn+; who nominated G. H. WILLiaMs, of 

mead tress. a, 

SHE: iieip Unitrn: “ Saceaters’? Encouraged Here. 
Sent by To A. Joxpan, Ratby, Leicestershire ; who 
ituated We. SrevENSUN, of Berry’s Lane, Ratby. 

SHErritin Uxitep: Enemies ‘ Sold”? Here. 

sent by A. Oaktey, 60 Butler Rd., Marrow; who 

inated A. G. Colgrove, of sane address. 

SHEriieiy Uxiten: So Happily Emblematical. 
seutby A.B. Datres, 1 Winscombe Crescent, Fading ; 
nominated L, E. Davies, of same address. 

SHErricco United: Signifies Honour Earned. 
Sout by W. B. Fupniss, 49 Stafford Road, Hands- 
» ch; who nominated Mtss M. Furnts=, of sume 
al @-3 . 

SHErritio Unitep: Serve Everything “ Hot.” 
Seut by Hl. Ruoapes, 254 New Parade, Wistech ; 
’ otominited L. Green, 23 Heart Bargate, Boston. 

‘ virpletes our List of Guests for the English Cup 

‘inal, 
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NOVEL COMPETITION. 


Now Selling. 


| COMING HOLIDAYS, 1911. 


ting Up Time 

Good Friday, A rah = _|__sune. — JULY, _for this Week. 
Easter Mey’ wind f ® 9 16 23 30 4 14 21 28 | 4311835 | f 2 9 16 23 30] April 14... 7.51 
bitsua Monday me 5, 3.10 17 14 y ee 22°29 pus 26 |M 31017 24 31] we 15... 7653 
Coronation Day .Jume 22nd. | 2, 4 *! 18 28 T 2.9 16 33 39 132027 | T 44218 25 wo 100 754 
Lendon Holiday. Jume 23rd. | ‘u tg 26 W3 10.07 2431 |W 7 14 a1 28 |W § 12 19 26 17 se 7050 
‘Baak Holiday. 7. | © 13 2037 Tau Wags) [Ts 8152229 | T 6 13 20 27 18. 7.88 
Christmas Day D lp iuse ris 19 26 Fa 9162330 | F 7 14 a1 28 «19 se 7.59 
Boxiag Day . memes S318 1§ 22 39 S 613 20 27 S 310 19 24 S18 18 22 ag wo 20... 5.0 


Great New Story by 


CONAN DOYLE 


“THE BLIGHTING OF SHARKEY,” 


A Stirring Story of Piracy and Adventure on the Iligh Seas. 


See the APRIL Number of 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


SMALLHOLDER 


A JOURNAL FOR 


ARDEN: FARM 


the best of all 
-- papers for — 


GARDENING, 
POULTRY-KEEPING 


BEE-KEEPING. 


Everr 
THURSDAY. 


Price 
Oxe Penxy. 


£260 IN PRIZES. 


Price Sizpence, 


MANCHESTER 
“UNITED 


SHEFFIELD 
UNITED. 


At OLD TRAFFORD, 
. MANCHESTER. _.. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15th, 1971. 
Kick-off at 3.30 p.m. 


O@7™ This insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We paygny number of clainps in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


$100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING (Fir terme ace 
£100 AEROPLANE| —e!>¥> 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 special) teed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARAN' ‘EE COR- 
PORATION, LIMILED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above address, 

will be paid by the above Corporation to tLe 

=~ legal representative of any person kiliel by 

¢S J O00 an acrident ii Great Britain or Ireland to the 

passenger traiu in which the deceased was 

travelling as a passenger (iucluding post-office servautsin 

railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 

had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 

page, or the paper in which it 1s, with his, or her, usual signa 

ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the fout. 

This paper nay be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
- the coupon is signed. ; 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident. withia three culendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accideut be given within tlree days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

= servant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged in an 

¥ 1 OG illegul act, having the current num cer of Pearron’s 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 

by « raflway accident inthe United Kingdom, although not by 

an aceident to any trainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 

@ passenger, the legal representative of the deccased will receive 

the sun of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 

be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to Tue 

Oc¥an ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Corporation, LimizEep, 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. a 

One Hundred Pounds wil! be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, ne oye that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in his, or her, possession, the Tusurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with lis, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 

rovided at the fuot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 
Pours,thereyfter, and that notice was given of such eceideut to 
the said Corporation at above address witbin three days of its 
eceurrence. This paper may be leit ut his, or her; place of 
abode, so long as the coupon 13 sized. 

One Hundred Pounds will Le paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyo. c¢ dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon Lin (or her) within the United Kinsdom by a 
falling acroplun’, PROVIDED that death occurs withiu twe:.ty- 
four hours from the ree jipt of the injuries, that be (or s'ie) 
shall prior to the accideut have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the fuot, that he (or she) salt 
notat the tim: Le on the aeroplane uor engaged iu aeronautics, 
endthat uotice of the accident be given to the Corporativa 
within three days of its occurrence, 

The above conditions ure of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good forthe current week of issue only, 
andl entitles the holder to the benefit of, and ix subject to the 
conditions of, the **Qcean Accident and Guaran-:ee 
Company, Linnted, Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 ands, 

The Purchase of this Publication is adinitied to be the pry- 
meut of a Prem‘'um under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the sud 
corponition. No person cum recover on wore than one Coupon: 
Insurauce-‘Vicket of this paper in respect of the sante risk, 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemonth’s sub. 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEELY in advence to their 
newsageut, or to the Publisher, nocd not, during tho peri da 
covered by their sabscription, sign the ccupon, or carry 
the paper on their peracn. It is oly nec ‘ssary totorward 
the newsagent's receipt to the publisher of the pipyr, 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C., anu a certiticato wi'l be 
seut in exchange. 
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Available from 9 a.m. Tuesday, Apri! 1t9, F911, 
until midnight, Thursday, April 20th. 1901, 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANT EED D GENUINE BARGAINS. 


PHENOMENAL » gg oe 


me ot b.0-tor 7B 
pg Pearson ee On. receipt tebe. to 7057 O/B 


REPEAT : pe Mii nr. ~s TevenseoLe © © PRUDENTIAL ” 
REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-QUINBR: 


There is no more delightful, coci!.~ 
= rece - beverage than EIFFEL TOWE™ 
od a se 00 . LEMONADE. It contains delicious ar’ 
TH P health-giving properties. As a thir: 
quencher its value is well known, as it -- 
a inte, el asa powerful stimulant upon the secre: ' 


WS cub eaicn of saliva. The result is one of the » 


BE ws cial A BBO. valuable and a s 

wt te, See | greeable beverages at 
“ — command. It cools the heated bloc: 
quenches the thirst, and acts as a 1 
ventive of the milder: forrhs oF sits 
— ; 


Suis T 


Be: , Bedstenés 
Tete Lisess, Cortaii POS EH if mentioning ‘* Pearson's Weekly "* 10/4/11 
besa Tobe N.B. fas beer executed, packed free, pnd shipped at lowest rates, 


TELRGRAPHIO Apprsss : ‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 
F. HODGSON & SONS teenc2” ice thecnnc: WOODSLEY RO., LEEDS. COWES 


forms one of the most delightful, 
stimulating, . health - giving beverag<s 
extant, Equally beneficial to, and liked 
by both children and adults. 

“The Medical Magazine” says :—" 7. 
simplicity of this ‘preparation ‘is its great reconi- 


mendation. In a very short period of time, and wit! 
a minimum of trouble, we have before us a delicious 


Wilh*not blister the most delicate skin. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


The Modern substitute for Mustard and other: plasters, | 


It has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster, without ‘its 
disagreeable features. It is the safest, simplest, and best remedy for all painsand 
colds in the chest, throat, and lungs, stomach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, 


d 
menralgic and gouty compiaints, drink for Summer’use,.g Lemonade as refreshing 2: 
Put up only in Collapsible Tubes, 18. | pleasant to- the chost eritical tasté, and as harmless 2: 


‘VASELINE” HAIR TONIC|) ||" 
The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. ee 


Ordinary washing and brushing are not effective for preventing germs attacking the 
hair—thoge germs which destroy the roots and prevent growth. ‘The hair can be 
kept perfectly clean and the roots healthy, by using every day a little ‘ Vaseline” 
Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities, It will restore” 
and preserve the strength of the hair. 


Price 1s., 2s., and 3s. per bottle, 


If not oblainable locally, either of the above will be sent post free on receipt 
of P.O. or stamps. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the invaluable. 
“Vaseline” Home remedies, will be sent post free on application. 


The Word ‘‘ VASELINE” Is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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